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No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISIjf.— Thfe  most  complete 
km  r:  ring  and  fishing  guide  ever  published 
■tractions  about  guns,  hunting 
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i  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK. 
■i3or  nini1'"  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean- 
Sg  ofSst  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
“iirious  games  of  cards.  A  Complete,, book. 
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. be  secret  of  pal&stry.  Also  the-  secre  of  to  bug  future 
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'■  uclvd  n 1 3,1  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good. 
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>*a  No '  lO^HOW' 'TO  BOX.—' 'Hie  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows  and  the  differ- 
^r  nositions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  ox 

Withmr  an  ^DmAor. 'bEC0M^  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  .full 

Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations,  I>y  Professor  \\ .  Macdonald. 

*  &‘?!UanOW  'tO°°FENCE.  -Containing  full,  instruction  for 
i:»neL  nd  the  use  of  the  broadsword :  also  instruction  j*i  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustration^,.  givutg  the  l-ost 

vkinHiTto  i  in  fencing.  A  complete  book.  *•  , 

*°vn  (;i  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER, — A  complete  rtmnnnl 

howlftig.  Containing  full  instructions  fo y  playing  all  the  stnnd- 
JW  m  and  G--ri  an  games :  tog.  rhi-vwith  rules  and  systems 

rting  in  use'  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  .  le  t  m  > 
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No  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  an 
•card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  trick i 
jui  the  day  ,  also  i  he.  must  popular magical  illusions  as  perromuc. 
our  leading  magicians every  boyfshould  obtain  a  copy  of  K'^Booi. 

as  it  will. both  amuse  and  iusfcuW.  .  _  ,  ..  . 

'  No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECONl^SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  Sigh 
explained  by  his  former  assistant.  *Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  hoy. 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  orrb£twe$H  'tlie  magician  ana  th 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  al]  thg*  codes  and  signals,  ihe  om 

authentic  explanation  of  second  sight.  .  .  .  ,i  « 

NO.  44.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  thb  I 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  thi^ 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  .  . 

No.  68.  IIOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  or 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  cietaica 
By  A  Anderson,  Handsomely  illustrated.  ... 

No  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND  —  Containing  ovef 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  Uy  A.  Ai  lersoc 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOl b.— ContaWing  f 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds. 

A  Anderson.  'Fully  illustrated.  c  y. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.-t-SIiow  it 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  number^.  By  A 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated!,  ^  •  • 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECAME  A  CQJWWkEH.— ^Contain in 
tricks  with.  Dominoes,  Dice,  JJups  and  Balls.  Hats,  etc.  E^ibiacir 
thirtv-six  ill ust rations.  By 'A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE -BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  can 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hano 
together  with  many  wonderful  exyeriments.  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 
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No.  29.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. — Every  be 
should  know  how*  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  thei 
all.  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optic 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub  ! 
lished. 

No  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  fu 
instructions  how  to  proceed  In  order  to  become  a  locoinotive^-en 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTEP MEXTS.-LFu 
directions  how  to  make  a  Btuajo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xyk 
phone  and  othev  musical ’instruments ;  together  wi.h  a  brief  d> 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  o 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  FitzgeraL 
for  twenty  vears  bandmaster  of  the  Roynl  Bengal  Marinos. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Contain5 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  inventio 
Also' full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Hfindsome 
illustrated,  bv  John  Allen. 

Na*71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Con  t  a  ini 
eompiete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trie 
By  A.  Anderson,  Fully  illustrated. 
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and  whep  to  nsje  them;  also  giving  yj>eeinien  letters  for  bo;^ 
and  old. 
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No.  12.  HOW  TO  W’RITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIF.! 
complete  instruction^  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  ” 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  request?*. 
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No.  Nt.  HOW'  TO.  WRITE  LETTERS.— A,  wo' 
book,  lelling  you  how  to  write  to  your  .  etiicart. 
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SQUARING  ACCOUNTS  WITH  SEABRIGHT. 

-  SAMUEL  OLNHAUSEN 

•  f>  NfifftOdWOU*  BY  HARRY  MOORE.  ‘  r-  9!^  ESTE  R  AVE 

6e0‘GcoSi^  _ _  EAST  LIVERPOOL!, OHIC 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  HAPPY  QUINTETTE. 

“Oh,  it  was  glorious  !” 

“It  was  all  right,  that’s  a  fact !” 

“Oh, '  it  was  immense  !” 

“It  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened !” 

“I  guess  Ben  Bright  doesn’t  feel  so  big,  about  now !  Say, 

the  Seabrights  did  Ben  Bright’s  eleven  up  in  dandy  style, 

didn't  they  ?”  . 

“That’s  what  they  did !” 

%/ 

“And  they’ll  do  the  same  thing  again  next  Saturday, 
it  Seabright.” 
p  “Sure !” 

“No  mistake!” 

“That’s  a  foregone  conclusion !” 

“That’s  right !  If  the  Seabrights  beat  the  Ben  Brights 
lav — as  we  know  they  did,  for  we  saw  ’em — what  will 
i\  do  to  them  Saturday,  with  Haverstraw,  the  big  Mich- 
jun  centre  rush,  in  the  line?” 

“Why,  rip  Ben  Bright’s  team  of  cronies  up  the  back, 
that’s  all!” 

“That  is  exactly  what  will  happen!” 

“Of  course,  and  I’m  going  to  place  all  the  money  on 
'"a bright  that  I  can  at  almost  any  odds.” 

»  “Here,  too!” 

“And  here!” 

'Ditto,  me!” 


The  Seabright  Academy  and  Raymond  Academy  were 
located  in  Northern  New  York.  The  first  was  located  in 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  while  Raymond  Academy 
was  located  in  Bronxton,  a  village  about  seven  miles  from 
Seabright.  The  Academies  were  run  on  much  the  same 
lines,  and  being  so  close  together,  there  was  considerable 
rivalry  between  them  in  various  ways.  Just  now  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  a  series  of  football 
games  were  being  played  for  the  season's  championship. 
It  was  to  be  the  three  best  out  of  five,  and  two  games  had 
already  been  played,  the  first  on  the  Saturday  before,  and 
the  second  on  the  afternoon  of  the  evening  of  which  this 
story  opens. 

In  the  first  game,  the  Raymond  Academy  eleven  had  won 
by  the  score  of  6  to  0,  but  the  second  game  Seabright  had 
been  victorious  owing  to  an  accident  to  Ben  Bright,  the 
captain  of  the  Raymond  eleven,  who  had  successfully 
gotten  around  the  end  of  the  opposing  line  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  scored  a  touchdown  had  he  not  stepped  in 
a  hole  that  had  been  filled  up  with  loose  dirt  and  slipped 
and  fell.  Had  he  made  the  touchdown  it  would  have  tied 
the  score  and  made  a  drawn  game,  but  he  did  not  score,  and 
the  game  went  to  Seabright  by  the  score  of  11  to  6N. 

How  the  hole  came  to  be  there  no  one  knew.  It  had  been 
made  by  some  one  during  the  night  prior  to  the  game,  and, 
being  filled  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  had  not 
shown,  and  its  presence  had  not  been  suspected  until  Ben 
Bright  stepped  into  it  and  fell. 
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THREE  CHUMS  AROUSED. 


So  in  reality  Seabrlght’s  win  hud  been  by  a  fluke,  but,  ol 
course,  the  adherents  of  that  team  would  not  acknowledge 
this,  claiming  it  was  a  clear  win  on  merit. 

Among  the  students  at  Raymond  Academy  were  five 
youths  who  had  been  the  “bosses’*  of  the  school  for  a  term 
or  two  past,  but  this  term  a  youth  by  the  name  of  Ben 
Bright  had  come  to  the  academy,  and  he  had  given  the 
ringleader  of  these  five,  one  Frank  McMaster,  a  good 
thrashing  the  very  first  day  at  school. 

This  had  dethroned  McMaster  and  his  four  cronies,  Bert 
Alford,  Dick  Wheeler,  Sam  Stamper  and  Rye  Wilson,  and 
Ben  Bright  had  taken  McMaster’s  place — not  as  a  bully 
and  oppressor  of  the  boys,  however,  but  as  their  friend  and 
protector.  While  McMaster  was  cruel-hearted  and  a  bully 
by  nature,  Ben  Bright  was  kind,  pleasant  and  tender¬ 
hearted,  and  the  majority  of  the  students  soon  learned  to 
love  him. 

McMaster  had  aspired  to  be  made  manager  and  captain 
of  the  football  eleven,  which  position  he  had  held  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  when  Seabright  had  beaten  Raymond  easily, 
but  Ben  Bright  was  elected  by  unanimous  vote  to  be  man¬ 
ager  and  captain  of  the  team,  and  this  had  angered  and 
disgusted  McMaster  and  his  cronies  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  had  turned  against  the  team  of  their  own  academy, 
claiming  it  was  a  Ben  Bright  team,  and  would  have  done 
almost  anything  to  cause  it  to  lose,  and  were  tickled  half 
to  death  because  Seabright  had  won  the  second  game,  just 
played  that  afternoon. 

The  conversation  given  above  was  between  these  five, 
who  were  in  McMaster’s  room  in  the  dormitory.  It  was 
just  after  they  had  had  supper,  and  now,  gathered  in  Mc¬ 
Masters  room,  they  were  smoking,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  drinking,  a  bottle  being  upon  the  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  were  having  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  “good  time.” 

Tn  fact,  they  were  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  Sea¬ 
bright  eleven  and  the  defeat  of  “Ben  Bright’s  team,”  and 
were  very  joyful  indeed. 

“Say.  wasn’t  it  rather  queer  about  that  hole  that  Ben 
Bright  stepped  in?”  said  Sam  Stamper.  “I  wonder  how 
it  came  there,  anyhow  ?” 

“That  was  a  strange  thing,”  assented  Dick  Wheeler. 
“But  tlm  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  no  one  stepped  in  it 
sooner.  With  all  the  skurrying  around  that  was  done  on 
that  fluid  this  afternoon  one  would  have  thought  some  fel¬ 
low  would  have  had  his  foot  in  the  hole  in  short  order.” 

“That’s  right,  but  they  didn’t.” 

“Which  was  a  lucky  thing,  for  it  left  the  trap  setting 
for  Ben  Bright,  and  he  obligingly  set  his  foot  in  it  and 
lost  his  chance  for  n  touchdown  and  drawn  game.” 

•“That’s  right!  Tt  worked  just  right!  Who  ever  dug 
that  hole  did  the  Seabright  eleven  and  her  friends  a  kind¬ 


ness,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know  which  side  he  war  in 
hopes  would  get  caught  in  the  trap." 

“There’s  where  you  are  wrong,”  said  McMaster,  quietly, 
yet  with  a  peculiar,  triumphant  ring  to  his  voice  and  glit¬ 
ter  in  his  eyes  that  were  noticed  by  his  chums. 

“Why,  who — what — do  you  know  who  dug  the  hole,  Mc¬ 
Master?”  asked  Alford,  eagerly. 

“Sure,”  replied  the  youth,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

“The  blazes  vou  do !” 

V 

“Say,  who  was  it,  old  man  ?” 

“Tell  us,  quick!” 

McMaster  hesitated,  and  then  said: 

“Of  course  it  will  go  no  further.” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“You  know  it  won’t,  old  man !” 

“I  guess  you  can  trust  us !” 

“I  think  I  can.  Well,  the  fellow  who  dug  that  hole  in 
the  football  field  was — myself !” 

The  four  uttered  exclamations. 

“Great  Scott !” 


( 
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“You?” 


“You  don’t  mean  it?”  i 

“Are  you  in  earnest  ?” 

A  fifth  person  heard  McMaster  and  uttered  an  exclama¬ 
tion,  too.  It  was  Patsy  Dooley,  the  assistant  janitor,  an 
Irish  youth  of  seventeen  jrears,  and  a  staunch  friend  to 
Ben  Bright.  He  had  been  coming  along  the  hall,  had 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  McMaster’s  room,  and,  vield- 

7  7  J 

ing  to  curiosity,  he  bent  over  with  his  ear  near  the  keyhole 
and  listened.  He  was  just  in  time  to  hear  McMaster’s 
statement  that  he  had  made  the  hole  in  the  football  field 
and  it  made  Patsy  very  angry.  * 

“Dhe  spalpane!”  he  muttered.  “Fur  two  cints  Oi'd  * 
pound  dhe  liver  out  av  dhe  scoundhril !  He's  dhe  worst 
t’ing  phwat  iver  happened,  begorra !” 

« 

McMaster,  all  unconscious  that  a  friend  of  Ben  Bright's 
was  hearing  his  confession  to  his  chums,  enjoyed  their 
surprise  hugely. 

“Of  course  I'm  in  earnest!”  he  said.  “I  dug  the  hole 
last  night.”  „ 

“But,  Great  Scott !  old  man !”  exclaimed  Wilson,  “how  > 
could  you  know  beforehand  that  Ben  Bright  would  step  in 
the  hole?”  I 

“I  couldn't  and  didn't.”  '4 

“But  he  did  step  in  it !” 

“Yes.  It  was  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  he  would 
be  the  one  to  step  in  the  hole  and  have  a  play  miss  fire  as  a 
result.” 

“And  on  the  strength  of  that  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
you  went  down  and  dug  that  hole?'' 

“I  did!  And  1  won.  too.  as  you  will  admit." 

“Yes.  but  it  wouldn't  win  again  in  a  thousand  years,” 
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“I  suppose  not.  Well,  1  shan’t  try  that  trick  again.” 

The  four  stared  at  McMaster  in  wonder.  They  would 
never  have  thought  of  doing  what  he  had  done,  and  the 

4  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  successful  in  a 
scheme  that  promised  nothing  whatever  of  success  filled 
them  with  amazement. 

Finally  Wilson  spoke: 

‘‘Are  you  going  to  try  any  trick  on  for  next  Saturday’s 
game  at  Seabright  ?” 

McMaster  shook  his  head. 

% 

“No,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  As  I  said  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago,  Seabright  is  to  have  a  new  centre  rush  from 

*  Michigan.  He  is  a  big  fellow,  weighing  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  is  said  to  be  a  holy  terror.  They  say 
that  in  one  game  out  there  the  quarter-back,  a  fellow 
weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  jumped  on 
Haverstraw’s  back  and  the  big  fellow,  aided  by  some  in¬ 
terference,  of  course,  carried  the  quarter-back,  ball  and  all, 
across  the  line  for  a  touchdown.  Oh,  I  don’t  think  any 

»  funny  work  will  be  needed  next  Saturday.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  not,  if  that’s  the  kind  of  a  player  he 

*  is,”  agreed  Alford. 

“Oh,  he’s  equal  to  a  half  dozen  ordinary  men.  Ben 

*  Bright’s  softies  will  be  like  babies  in  his  hands.” 

“How  did  Seabright  come  to  get  him  for  the  eleven  ?” 

McMaster  smiled. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  friend  of  mine,”  he  said,  coolly.  “I  knew  he 
was  doing  nothing  just  now,  so  I  wrote  to  him  and  offered 
to  pay  all  his  expenses  if  he  would  come  to  Seabright  and 
play  two  or  three  games.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  under  a 

*  ban  out  there  for  nearly  killing  a  man  in  a  game,  and  they 
won’t  let  him  play  on  the  Michigan  team.  He  was  glad  to 

»  come,  and  Clinkett,  the  manager  and  captain  of  the  Sea- 
bright’s,  was  glad  to  have  him,  as  his  own  centre  was 
weak,  so  there  vou  are.  Haverstraw  will  reach  Seabright 
Thursday  for  practice  and  will  be  in  Saturday’s  game 
sure.” 

“Good  enough !”  cried  Wheeler.  “Seabright  is  bound  to 
win  the  championship  now.” 

“Sure  thing,  my  boy,”  grinned  McMaster. 

“I  thought  you  said  you  had  no  trick  to  play  in  order  to 
help  Seabright  win  the  next  game,”  said  Stamper. 

“Well,  I  haven’t,”  said  McMaster. 

“What  do  you  call  this  thing  of  getting  Haverstraw  to 
come  and  play  centre  for  Seabright  ?  He’s  a  friend  of 
your- ;  you  are  paying  his  expenses.  Whose  trick  is  it, 
then,  but  yours?” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Wilson. 

“That's  right,  old  man.  if  Seabright  wins  it’ll  be  your 

victory  again,”  from  Alford. 


meant  that  I  was  not  going  to  try  to  work  up  any  extra 
scheme.” 

% 

“Wouldn’t  Ben  Bright  be  hot  under  the  collar  if  he 
knew  what  you  have  done,  McMaster?”  chuckled  Wheeler. 

“I  wish  he  might  know  that  I  caused  him  to  lose  to¬ 
day’s  game,  and  that  I  am  to  be  the  cause  of  his  losing 
still  more  games!”  grated  McMaster.  “It  takes  away  half 
the  pleasure  to  feel  that  he  does  not  know  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  defeats.  My  revenge  would  be  doubly  sweet  if 
he  knew  it  was  I  who  was  doing  him  up !” 

At  this  instant  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  and  Patsy 
Dooley’s  curly  head  was  stuck  into  the  room  long  enough 
for  its  owner  to  say : 

“Thin  yez  may  rist  aisy  on  thot  score,  Misther  MickMas- 
ter,  fur  it’s  mesilf  wull  be  afther  tellin’  av  him  all  about 
it,  so  Oi  wull !  Yez  may  rist  aisy,  sor !” 

Then  the  door  slammed  and  the  sound  of  departing  foot¬ 
steps  were  heard,  while  the  five  youths  sat  and  stared  at  one 
another  in  amazement  and  consternation. 

“Great  Scott !  He  must  have  heard  all !”  gasped  Wilson. 

“Every  word !” 

“It’s  a  sure  thing !” 

“Your  cake’s  dough,  now,  McMaster  !” 

“Who  was  it,  anyway  ?”  asked  McMaster,  his  face  pale  as 
ashes. 

“Couldn’t  you  tell  by  the  brogue,  old  man  ?  Who  could  it 
be  but  that  Irish  chum  of  Ben  Bright’s?  It  was  Patsy 
Dooley.” 

McMaster  had  leaped  to  his  feet  when  Patsy  opened  the 
door  and  shouted  in  at  them,  and  now  he  began  pacing  to 
and  fro  across  the  room,  a  dark  frown  upon  his  face. 

“Say,  fellows,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “this  is  Saturday 
evening,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  consequently  it  is  Ben  Bright’s  evening  up  at  the 
seminary.” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  right.” 

“He’s  there  now,  doubtless.” 

McMaster  looked  at  his  watch  and  nodded. 

“Seven  o’clock,”  he  said.  “Yes,  he’s  there  by  this  time.” 

“But  what  of  it,  McMaster?”  asked  Wilson.  “You’re 
not  going  to  try  the  kidnapping  trick  on  him  again,  are 
you  ?” 

“No,”  replied  McMaster,  slowly;  “not  on  him.” 

The  others  started. 

“On  who,  then?”  they  asked  in  unison. 

“On  Patsy  Dooley !” 

The  four  stared  at  McMaster  in  doubt. 

“You  never  can  do  it,  old  man,”  said  Stamper.  “II 
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of  time,  lie  would  escape  or  be  discovered  by  outsiders, 
and  then  where  would  you  be?" 

“Well,  something  has  got  to  be  done,”  said  McMaster, 
doggedly.  “You  will  admit  that  it  will  be  ruinous  to  my 
plans  if  that  Irishman  gets  to  tell  Ben  Bright  what  he  has 
heard?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  something  has  got  to  be  done,  and  at  once/ 

“It  looks  that  way,  but  what  can  be  done?” 

“I  have  a  plan,”  said  McMaster. 

Then  he  went  to  his  desk,  and,  unlocking  a  drawer,  se¬ 
cured  a  sponge  and  small  bottle,  which  was  about  half- 
filled  with  some  kind  of  liquid. 

Putting  these  in  his  pocket,  he  said,  “Come  with  me,” 
and  led  the  way  from  the  room,  downstairs  and  out  of 
doors,  followed  by  the  four. 

McMaster  led  the  way  to  the  corner,  about  a  block  from 
Ben  Bright’s  boarding  place,  where  the  street  made  a  turn 
toward  the  village.  Here,  beneath  the  dark  shadows  of 
some  trees,  the  four  waited,  McMaster  having  poured  the 
liquid,  which  was  chloroform,  upon  the  sponge. 

“The  Irishman  will  pass  this  way  soon,  going  to  or  from 
Ben  Bright’s,”  said  McMaster,  “and  we  must  nab  him.” 

“What  will  you  do  with  him  then?”  asked  Wilson. 

“Leave  that  to  me.  I  have  a  plan.  Ah !  there  he  comes 
now.  Be  ready.” 

Some  one  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  acad¬ 
emy,  and  as  he  was  humming  a  lively  air  in  a  voice  rich 
with  Irish  brogue,  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  it  was  the 
Irish  lad,  Patsy  Dooley. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PATSY  IN  HARD  LUCK. 

M (A faster  peered  up  and  then  down  the  street  to  see  if 
any  one  was  coming,  but  saw  no  one. 

“Ready!”  he  whispered. 

On  came  the  singer,  suspecting  nothing,  never  dreaming 
of  danger. 

It  was  indeed  Patsy  Dooley,  and  the  good-hearted  youth 
was  on  his  way  to  Ben  Bright’s  boarding  house  to  tell  Ben 
what  he  had  heard  McMaster  say. 

Patsy  was  boiling  with  indignation  at  McMaster  for 
the  dastardly  trick  he  had  played,  and  he  was  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  him  to  tell  on  the  youth. 
It  was  this  last  thought  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
hum  a  song  ns  he  walked  along. 

“Dim  spalpane!”  lie  thought,  referring  to  'McMaster. 


phwat  Should  be  ixpilled  from  dhe  school,  so  he  should! 
lie’s  a — phwat  is  that?” 

At  this  instant  Patsy  had  arrived  at  a  point  opposite  the 
five  youths,  and  McMaster  had  leaped  upon  his  victim  1 
like  a  panther  upon  its  prey !  McMaster  pressed  the 
sponge  over  Patsy’s  nose  and  mouth,  and,  aided  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  easily  held  the  Irish  youth  till  the  drug  took 
effect. 

Presently  Patsy  keeled  over,  limp  and  insensible,  and 
acting  under  McMaster’s  directions,  the  four  youths  lifted 
Patsy,  and,  bearing  him  between  them,  followed  McMaster 
down  an  alley,  across  some  vacant  lots  and  to  the  railroad 
tracks. 

% 

Here  hundreds  of  cars  stood  on  side  tracks,  but  Mc¬ 
Master  paid  no  attention  to  these,  hastening  across  till  he 
came  to  what  was  evidently  the  main  track,  for  a  long 
train,  already  made  up,  was  standing  there,  and  would  pull 
out,  doubtless,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

*  McMaster  moved  along  the  side  of  this  train,  stopping 
to  look  at  the  large  white  chalk  figures  and  words  written 
on  the  sides  of  the  cars,  until  finally  he  found  what  he  ^ 
was  looking  for. 

Quickly  opening  the  side  door  of  the  car,  McMaster 
turned  to  his  chums,  who  had  kept  close  to  his  heels  with 
their  burden,  and  said : 

“Bundle  him  in,  fellows !  This  is  a  through  ‘empty/ 
bound  for  the  Kansas  wheat  fields,  to  be  loaded  with  wheat. 
The  door  will  not  be  opened  between  here  and  there,  un¬ 
less  by  some  hobo  who  wishes  to  steal  a  ride.  In  he  goes !” 

He  assisted  his  chums,  and  the  unconscious  Irish  voutli 
was  tossed  up  into  the  car  with  as  scant  ceremony  as  if  he 
had  been  a  bag  of  potatoes. 

McMaster  leaped  up  into  the  car  and  dragged  Patsy  * 
well  back  toward  one  end,  so  that  in  case  a  brakeman 


should  look  in,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  see  the  youth  ;  theirO 
he  leaped  out,  and,  pushing  the  door  to,  was  about  to  bolt 
it,  when  Wilson  said : 

“Hold  on  !  He’ll  starve  if  you  fasten  him  in  there  with¬ 
out  food  or  water !  Leave  the  door  unbolted.” 

“So  he  can  get  out  before  he  has  gone  fifty  miles  and 
return  to  split  on  me?”  asked  McMaster,  angrily.  “I 
guess  not !  He  must  not  get  out  of  this  car  until  after  it 
has  reached  its  destination  in  Western  Kansas !” 

“That  will  take  several  days.  He  would  starve  sun'!" 
said  Wilson,  tremulously.  “We  don't  want  to  become  mur¬ 
derers  !” 

This  aroused  the  other  three. 

“That’s  right.  McMaster."  Stamper  said.  “It  won't  do  ^ 
to  lock  him  up  in  there  without  food  or  water  for  a  long 
journey  like  that.” 
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“No,  sir!”  from  Wheeler. 

“Well,  a  couple  of  you  run  up  to  a  grocery  store  and  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  cheese  and  crackers  and  a  jug.  Fill  the 
jug  at  the  public  well  and  bring  all  here  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Hurry,  for  the  train  may  start  at  any  moment !” 

Wilson  and  Stamper  leaped  away  on  a  run  and  were 
b$ek  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  bearing  a  great 
package  of  cheese  and  crackers  and  a  jug  filled  with  water. 

They  were  none  too  soon,  either,  as  the  train  was  just 
starting  with  a  long  series  of  jerks  as  each  link  in  the 
mammoth  chain  was  drawn  taut.  McMaster  had  leaped  up 
into  the  car  and  the  youths  passed  the  package  and  jug  up 
to  him.  Carrying  them  back,  he  placed  them  beside  Patsy, 
and  then  in  two  leaps  he  was  to  the  door  and  out.  Then  lie 
pushed  the  door  to  again  and  quickly  bolted  it,  the  train 
being  now  under  way  and  moving  as  fast  as  one  could 
walk. 

The  youths  stepped  back  in  the  shadow  of  some  cars  on 
the  sidetrack  and  watched  the  disappearing  train  for  a 
few  moments,  then  they  turned  and  left  the  switch  yards  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  the  youths  until 
McMaster’s  room  in  the  dormitory  had  been  reached,  and 
then  Wilson  exclaimed: 

“I  don’t  like  this  kind  of  work  a  little  bit,  McMaster ! 
If  you  don’t  quit  this  kidnapping  business  I  am  going  to 
quit  you !” 

“And  I !” 

“Here,  too !” 

“I  don’t  fancy  it,  either!” 

McMaster  stared  from  one  to  another  as  they  spoke, 
with  an  angry  and  scornful  smile. 

“Oh,-  you’re  a  set  of  milksops  !”  he  sneered.  “Don’t  be  so 
babyish !”  * 

“But,  supposing  Patsy  should  come  to  his  death  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  having  been  shut  up  in  that  car,”  said  Wilson. 
“Supposing  there  should  be  ^  wreck  or  the  cars  should 
catch  on  fire  and  burn  down  and  he  should  be  killed  or 
burned  to  death !  We  should  be'  murderers  !” 

McMaster  laughed  sneeringly,  but  there  was  an  uneasy 
tone  to  the  laugh  just  the  same. 

“Bah!”  he  said,  snapping  his  fingers.  “As  well  argue 
that  if  you  help  a  man  into  a  carriage  and  the  horses  run 
away  and  kill  him  you  would  be  a  murderer.” 

“No,  that  would  not  be  a  similar  case,  unless  you  put 
the  man  in  the  carriage  when  he  was  insensible.  Then,  if 
the  horses  ran  away  and  killed  him,  you  would  be  a  mur¬ 
derer.”  * 

“Bah!”  cried  McMaster.  “And,  anyway,  the  Irishman 
will  come  to  no  harm.  He  will  be  taken  so  far  away  he 
will  have  hard  work  getting  back,  that  is  all.” 


“I’m  done  with  such  business,  anyway,”  declared  Wilson. 
“You  may  count  me  out  in  future.” 

“And  me,  too,”  from  Stamper. 

“The  same  here,”  declared  Alford. 

“I  don’t  want  any  more  in  mine,”  announced  Wheeler. 

“Oh,  all  right!”  said  McMaster,  sullenly.  “Just  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  if  anything  happens  to  Patsy 
Dooley  you  are  each  equally  as  responsible  for  it  as  my¬ 
self.” 

“Oh,  we  won’t  be  apt  to  forget  it,”  said  Wilson,  bitterly. 

Meanwhile  what  of  Patsy? 

The  train  had  been  rumbling  along  for  an  hour  at  least 
before  the  Irish  youth  began  to  show  symptoms  of  return¬ 
ing  consciousness.  No  eyes  were  there  to  see,  of  course, 
since  Patsy  was  shut  up  alone  in  the  car,  nor  could  they 
have  seen  the  symptoms  had  they  been  there,  for  it  was 
quite  dark  within  the  car,  but  Patsy  presently  gave  vent  to 
a  sigh  and  stirred  slightly. 

Then  he  lay  still  for  a  few  moments  and  sighed  and 
stirred  again.  He  was  still  for  a  shorter  period  next  time, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  arose  to  a  sitting  posture  with 
a  jerk. 

Patsy  looked  about  him  in  the  darkness,  but  could  see 
nothing. 

“Phwere  am  Oi?”  he  muttered.  “Begorra,  an’  is  it  me- 
silf  has  gone  stone  bloind,  Oi  dunno?  It’s  nothin’  Oi  kin 
see  at  all,  at  all !” 

Then  Patsy  noticed  the  rumble  and  roar  of  the  train 
and  realized  something  of  his  situation. 

“Begorra,  an’  how  did  Oi  git  here?”  he  asked  himself. 
“It’s  on  a  railway  thrain  Oi  am,  an’  it’s  mesilf  don’t  oon- 
derstan’  it.” 

Then  a  remembrance  of  the  sudden  attack  that  had  been 
made  upon  him  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  tell  Ben  Bright 
what  he  had  heard  McMaster  say  came  back  to  him. 

“Be  dhe  powers !”  he  exclaimed.  “Oi  remimber,  now ! 
Oi  wur  goin’  along  dhe  sthreet,  an’  some  fellvs  joomped 
out  an’  piled  onto  me,  an’  wan  av  tliim  clapped  somethin’ 
over  me  face,  an’  thot’s  dhe  last  Oi  remimber.  Dhey  must 
have  brought  me  an’  put  me  in  dhe  car  whoile  Oi  was  in¬ 
sensible,  but  phy  did  dhey  do  it,  thot  is  dhe  question.” 

Patsy  reflected  awhile,  but  could  think  of  no  solution  to 
the  puzzling  problem,  so,  dismissing  it  from  his  mind,  the 
youth  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and,  feeling  his  way  along  the 
side  of  the  car  to  the  door,  tried  to  open  it.  It  would  not 
open,  however,  as  McMaster  had  bolted  it  upon  the  outside. 

Then  Patsy  stepped  across  to  the  door  at  the  other  side 
of  the  car  and  tried  it,  with  the  same  result.  This  door 
was  bolted,  too. 

J  * 

“Begorra,  an’  Oi  don’t  loike  thot  at  all,  at  all !”  the 
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car,  an'  goin'  somephwere  moighty  fast,  but  phwere,  thot’s 
dhe  question?” 

Being  unable  to  answer  his  own  question,  and  equally 
unable  to  open  the  doors  of  his  temporary  prison,  Patsy 
went  back  to  the  end  of  the  car  and  sat  down.  As  he  did 
so  his  hands  came  in  contact  with  something,  and  feeling, 
he  found  the  package  of  cheese  and  crackers  and  the  jug 
McM aster  had  placed  there. 

A  quick  examination  enabled  Patsy  to  determine  the 
contents  of  both  package  and  jug,  and  an  exclamation  of 
satisfaction  escaped  the  Irish  youth. 

“Begorra  an’  it’s  glad  Oi  am  thot  dhe  spalpanes  had  dhe 
hoomanity  to  provide  me  wid  food  an’  wather !”  he  said. 
“Shure  an’  it’s  stharved  Oi  moight  have  been  but  fur  dhis  !” 

Patsy  had  had  his  supper  before  leaving  the  academy, 
so  was  not  hungry.  Then,  too,  he  was  somewhat  sick  and 
dizzy  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.  He  sat  with  his  back 
to  the  side  of  the  car  for  several  hours,  but  finally  went 
to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  it  was  daylight,  he  knew,  for  he 
could  see  tolerably  well  in  the  car  now,  it  being  not  so 
tight  but  what  the  light  shone  through  the  cracks  at  many- 
points. 

Patsy’s  head  was  feeling  better  now,  and  he  was  hun¬ 
gry,  so  he  went  to  work  and  ate  some  crackers  and  cheese 
and  drank  some  water,  after  which  he  felt  better. 

lie  became  restless,  however.  This  riding  along  at  such 
a  lively  rate  in  a  direction  that  was  carrying  him  further 
and  further  away  from  Raymond  Academy  and  his  friend, 
Ben  Bright,  was  not  pleasant.  ^ 

He  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  car, 
and,  two  or  three  times,  when  the  train  stopped,  he  kicked 
upon  the  door  of  the  car  and  shouted,  but  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  one. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  and  Patsy  became  hungry  and 
ate  again,  after  which  he  resumed  his  pacing  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  car. 

“Dhis  is  shurely  mosht  turribly  worritsome  business,” 
he  thought.  “Oi  don’t  loike  it  at  all,  at  all.  Oi'  wusht 
some  one  would  come  an’  open  dhe  dure.” 

But  no  one  came.  The  day  passed,  night  came  on,  Patsy 
ate  another  ration  of  crackers  and  cheese  and  still  the  door 
was  not  opened. 

Patsy  sat  with  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  car  for  a 
long  time,  but  finally  went  to  sleep  and  fell  over  upon  the 
floor,  where  he  lav  till  morning. 

The  youth  awoke,  finally,  and  the  experience  of  the  day 
before  proved  to  be  the  experience  of  this  day.  Patsy 
ate  crackers  and  cheese  whenever  hungry,  drank  of  the 
water  when  thirsty  and  paced  the  length  of  the  car  between 
time-j,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  caged  lion. 

“Begorra  an’  Oi  guess  it’s  incsilf  wull  have  to  sthay  in 
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whur  dhis  car  may  be  a-goin’  or  how  long  it  wull  be  a-git- 
tin’  dhere.”  <* 

On  the  train  rolled  all  day  long,  but  a  short  time  before 
darkness  set  in  it  stopped  at  a  station  or  water  tank,  and 
Patsy  was  overjoyed  to  hear  a  rattling  at  the  door.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  door  was  pushed  back  and  a  dark  form  leaped  up 
into  the  car. 

Patsy,  eager  to  see  any  human  being  after  being  shut  up 
in  the  car  alone  two  days  and  nights,  advanced  quickly, 
but  recoiled  as  the  newcomer  turned  and  faced  him.  The 
youth  could  not  help  it,  for  the  newcomer  was  a  tramp, 
and  had  one  of  the  most  coarse  and  brutal  features  that 
Patsy  had  ever  seen. 

“Hullo !  Who  be  yer  ?”  the  tramp  growled,  scowling  at 
the  youth  in  anything  but  a  friendly  manner. 

“Sure  an’  me  name  is  Patsy  Dooley,  sor,”  the  youth  re¬ 
plied  civilly,  for  he  had  no  wish  to  anger  the  newcomer. 

“Wot  yer  doin’  in  heer?” 

“Oi  wur  put  in  here  by  some  spalpanes ;  who  dhey  were, 
Oi  dunno,  sor.” 

“  ’Ow  long  yer  b’en  in  heer?” 

“Two  days  an’  noights,  sor.” 

“Bah!  Don’t  ‘sor'  me,  er  I’ll  smack  de  jaw  offen  yer, 
young  feller.  I  hain’t  wun  uv  dem  kinder  fellers,  I  wants 
yer  ter  understan’.” 

“Oil  roiglit,  sor  !  Oi'll  remimber - ” 

“Dere  you  go  ag’in.  Nex’  time  I'll  smash  yer !  Say,  has 
yer  got  eny’t'ing  ter  eet  in  yere  ?” 

“Sliure  an’  Oi  have  some  crackers  an’  chaze,”  said  Patsy, 
“an’  a  jhug  av  wather.” 

“Water,  did  yer  say?  Wot,  nasty  water,  an*  in  er  jug, 
too?  Dat’s  orful!  Dat’s  addin’  insult  ter  injoory  ter  put 
water  in  er  jug,  fur  jugs  wuz  intended  fur  whisky,  an’ 
nothin’  else. 

“Say,  kid,”  with  a  fierce  look,  “has  yer  got  any  munny 
erbout  yer  close  ennywhurs?” 

“N-no-oo !”  said  Patsy,  shrinking  back  from  the  other. 
“Oi  have  no  money,  sor.” 

“Dere  yer  go  wid  dat  ‘soE  ag'in !”  cried  the  tramp,  “an’ 
I  b’leeves  yer  hez  got  munny,  too.  an’  I'm  goin’  ter  fin’ 
out !”  and  with  the  words,  he  leaped  upon  poor  Patsy  and 
bore  him  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BEX  AXD  DOROTHY. 

It  was  the  Saturday  evening  after  the  football  game 
Ben  Bright  had  gone  to  the  seminary  to  call  on  Dorotliy 
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their  boarding  house,  staring  gloomily  at  the  floor,  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  by  turns. 

Ben  Bright,  Tom  True  and  Dorothy  Dare  were,  by  the 
few  people  who  knew  their  history,  known  as  the  “three 
chums."  The  three  were  in  no  way  related  to  each  other, 
but  by  peculiar  circumstances  and  coincidences  they  had 
been  thrown  together  at  the  death  of  Ben  Bright’s  father* 
and  all  three  had  chosen  the  same  man  for  their  guardian, 
and  had  decided  to  be  chums  and  partners,  as  it  were,  to 
be  “All  for  one  and  one  for  all.”  Ben  Bright  and  Tom 
True  attended  Raymond  Academy,  in  Bronxton,  N.  Y., 
while  Dorothy  Dare  attended  a  seminary  just  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  same  village.  Ben  Bright  had  been  elected 
manager  and  captain  of  the  Raymond  Academy  football 
team,  and  Tom  True  was,  of  course,  his  righthand  man  on 
the  team,  while  Dorothy  Dare  declared  that,  as  she  was 
their  chum,  she  would  play  on  the  team,  too,  but,  of 
course,  from  the  grand  stand.  In  truth  she  was  as  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  Ben’s  team  as  he  himself  was, 
and  when  it  had  won  the  first  game  the  Saturday  before 
at  Seabright,  she  had  been  greatly  pleased,  and  when,  to¬ 
day  Ben’s  team  had  lost  through  an  unlucky  accident  to 
Ben  himself,  when  he  had  stepped  in  a  hole  filled  with  loose 
dirt  and  fell  when  almost  sure  of  making  a  touchdown  and 
a  drawn  game,  Dorothy  almost  shed  tears-,  so  great  was  her 
grief  and  disappointment. 

And  now  Ben  had  gone  over  to  the  seminary  to  see 
Dorothy  and  cheer  her  up. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  parlor  on  reaching  the  semi¬ 
nary,  and  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  when  Dorothy  en¬ 
tered.  She  looked  very  blue  and  depressed,  but  brightened 
up  at  sight  of  Ben. 

“Oh,  Ben !  I’m  so  glad  you  came !”  she  fluttered. 
“Wasn’t  it  too  bad  the  way  you  lost  the  game  to-day  ?” 

“Indeed  it  was,  little  chum,”  said  Ben,  who  had  risen 
and  come  forward  to  meet  Dorothy.  “Indeed  it  was,  but 
accidents  will  occasionally  happen,  and  we  must  accept  the 
results  philosophically.” 

Then,  leading  Dorothy  to  a  sofa,  they  seated  themselves 
and  Ben  went  on: 

“They  would  not  have  won,  I  am  confident,  Dorothy,  but 
for  the  accident.  I  feel  sure  I  should  have  scored  a  touch¬ 
down  and  tied  the  score.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  But  do  you  know,  Ben,  I  was  sorry  to 
see  you  lose  more  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  gave  Frank 
Me  Master  and  his  crowd  a  chance  to  rejoice  than  for  any 
other  reason?  Oh,  it  was  perfectly  awful  the  way  they 
went  on  when  you  fell  and  the  game  was  lost.  They  said 
^vervthing  mean  thev  could  think  of  about  you  and  the 
team !” 
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“Forget  it,  little  chum!  Forget  it!"  smiled  Ben.  “They 
are  not  worth  a  thought.  1  know  just  who  and  what  they 
are,  and  shall  not  let  anything  they  may  say  worry  me. 
And  I  don’t  want  you  to  do  so,  either,  Dorothy." 

“Oh,  but  you  couldn’t  help  it,  if  you  had  heard  what 
they  said,”  asserted  Dorothy,  her  eyes  coming  as  near  to 
taking  on  an  angry  flash  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do. 
“I — I  felt  like  telling  them  they  were  no  gentlemen.” 

“You  would  have  told  them  only  what  they  already 
know,”  smiled  Ben.  “But,  come,  smile  again,  little  chum. 
Let  McMaster  and  nis  gang  crow,  now,  for  they  will  not 
get  another  chance.  Dismiss  them  from  your  mind  and 
let’s  talk  about  something  more  pleasant.” 

“Well,  I’ll  try  to,  for  your  sake,  Ben,  but  the  words  of 
McMaster  and  the  others  keep  ringing  in  my  ears.  But, 
oh,  Ben,  were  you  not  hurt  when  you  fell  and  all  those 
Seabright  fellows  threw  themselves  upon  you  ?” 

Ben  smiled. 

“No,  fortunately  I  was  not.  I  expected  I  should  be, 
however.  If  there  had  been  any  bad  blood  between  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Seabright  team  and  myself  I  should 
likely  have  been  hurt,  but  everything  has  been  friendly, 
and  none  of  them  would  wish  to  hurt  me.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  of  that.  But  do  you  really  think  that 
where  players  are  hurt  in  football  games  it  is  because  they 
are  angry  at  each  other  ?” 

“Not  always,  but  often,  only  too  often,  it  is  the  case.” 

“Then  I  should  not  like  to  see  a  game  where  the  plaj^ers 
were  at  outs  with  each  other,”  the  tender-hearted  girl  said. 

“Nor  do  I  like  to  see  such  games,  Dorothy,  for  it  nearly 
always  means  that  some  bright  young  fellow,  with  a  loving 
mother  and  fond,  admiring  sisters  is  going  to  be  injured 
perhaps  for  life.  I  always  try  to  engender  a  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  opposing  players  in  my  own  men,  and  by 
getting  personally  acquainted  with  the  other  fellows  and 
treating  them  pleasantly  make  them  feel  friendly  toward 
my  men.  Then  the  game  is  played  in  a  courteous,  manly 
way,  with  no  attempt  at  taking  unfair  advantage  or  at 
crippling  opposing  players.” 

“I  should  think  that  would  be  the  better  way,  Ben.” 

“It  is.  Of  course  a  player  will  be  hurt  occasionally,  even 
then,  through  taking  chances  in  the  heat  of  the  game.  If  a 
light  or  medium  weight  fellow  tackles  a  heavy  man,  who  is 
under  full  headway,  and  does  not  succeed  in  doing  it  prop¬ 
erly,  he  is  more  than  liable  to  be  hurt.  This  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  however,  from  being  injured  by  having  some  big 
fellow  deliberately  and  maliciously  crush  your  ribs  in  or 
break  an  arm  or  leg.” 

“I  should  say  so!”  assented  Dorothy,  with  a  shudder. 
“Oh,  that  would  be  terrible!” 

“There!  There!”  smiled  Ben.  “I  said  for  us  to  talk 
about  something  pleasant,  and  here  I  am  telling  you  about 
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players  getting  their  ribs  crushed  and  their  arms  and  legs 
broken.  1  ought  to  be  kicked.” 

“Oh,  1  am  glad  you  told  me  about  those  things/’  said 
Dorothy.  “And  I  am  glad  to  know  there  is  no  ill  will  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  Seabright  team  and  yours.” 

“1  am  glad  there  is  no  ill  feeling  sure,”  said  Ben,  earn¬ 
estly  ;  “and  if  I  can  help  it,  there  will  be  none.  By  the  way, 
Dorothy,  how  would  you  and  Mamie  like  to  go  nutting 
next  Saturday?” 

“Oh,  we  should  like  it  splendid!”  cried  Dorothy,  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands.  “But  how  could  you  go  on  Saturday,  Ben  ? 
That  is  the  day  of  the  football  game.” 

“We  can  get  up  real  early  and  go  in  the  forenoon.  We 
can  get  back  by  half-past  ten,  eat  an  early  dinner  at  eleven, 
and  start  for  Seabright  at  a  quarter  to  twelve.  What  do 
you  say?” 

“I  say  yes,  Ben.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go,  and  I  know 
Mamie  will  be,  too.” 

“Who  is  speaking  my  name  without  first  sending  for 
formal  permission  to  do  so?”  cried  a  voice,  and  Mamie 
Blair  stepped  into  the  parlor  and  advanced  toward  the 
couple  on  the  sofa  with  a  look  of  mock  displeasure  on  her 
face. 

“Oh,  it  is  you,  is  it?”  she  said,  in  pretended  surprise, 
when  she  had  approached  to  within  a  few  feet  of  Ben  and 
Dorothy.  “But,  then,  I  might  have  known  who  it  was,” 
she  added.  “Who  else  occupies  reserved  seats  in  Mrs.  San¬ 
ford’s  parlor  so  regularly  and  often,  I’d  like  to  know? 
Ah,  me !  I  wish  I  had  a  chum !” 

“Oh,  hush,  Mamie,”  said  Dorothy,  laughing  and  blush¬ 
ing.  “Stop  teasing.” 

“Oh,  but  I  mean  it,  Dorothy,  dear,”  said  Mamie.  “That 
is,”  she  added,  “I  mean  the  last  part  of  it,  anyway.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Ben,  “if  you  will  say  the  word,  I  will 
bring  my  other  chum,  Tom  True,  over  with  me  next  time.” 

“He’s  a  nice  fellow  and  I  like  him,”  said  Mamie,  “but  if 
it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  why  just  bring  along  that — that 
handsome,  dark-faced  fellow,  Heber  Markham,  instead.” 

Ben  laughed. 

“I’ll  see  what  I  can  do,”  he  said.  “Markham  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fellow,  and  I  am  hardly  acquainted  with  him  my¬ 
self.  He  is  a  hard  fellow  to  understand.” 

“T  guess  that’s  what  makes  me  take  to  him,”  smiled 
Mamie.  “But,  all  jokes  aside,  what  were  you  talking 
about  as  I  came  in,  if  it  is  a  fair  question.  I  heard  my 
name  mentioned  and  I  think  T  am  entitled  to  know.” 

“Oh,  about  going  nutting,  Mamie,”  explained  Dorothy. 

“Going  nutting — when?”  * 

“Next  Saturday  forenoon.” 

“Who  is  going?” 

“Why,  Ben  and  Tom,  and  you  and  I,  of  course.” 


“Perhaps  Mamie  would  rather  have  Markham  than 
Tom,”  suggested  Ben,  with  a  smile. 

“Oh,  you  are  mistaken,  Ben,”  said  Mamie,  quickly.  “I 
was  only  joking  about  Markham.  There  is  no  one  1  should 
prefer  to  have  along  in  Tom  True’s  place.  He  is  just  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world.  Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  my 
silly  talk.” 

“You  are  right  about  Tom,  Mamie,”  said  Ben,  earnestly. 
“He  is  just  what  you  say,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
a  true  chum.” 

“Indeed  he  is,”  assented  Dorothy.  “He  did  everything 
he  could  to  cheer  me  up  when  you  were  missing  that  week, 
Ben,  although  he  was  almost  heart-broken  himself.” 

“Oh,  there  are  not  many  like  him,”  assented  Ben.  “But 
now  about  going  nutting.  How  early  Saturday  morning 
can  you  girls  be  ready  ?” 

“Oh,  by  seven  o’clock,”  said  Dorothy.  “Can’t  we,  Ma¬ 
mie  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  by  that  time,  easily.” 

“Well,  seven  it  is,  then.  We’ll  be  here  promptly  at 
that  hour.” 

“We  won’t  keep  you  waiting,”  said  Dorothy. 

Then,  after  an  hour  spent  in  pleasant  conversation,  Ben 
bade  the  girls  good  night  and  took  his  departure. 

'Mamie  remained  behind,  but  Dorothy  went  with  Ben  to 
the  door.  Then,  placing  her  hands  on  the  youth’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  she  said,  in  a  gentle,  pleading  voice : 

“Don’t  go  back  by  the  Lover’s  Path,  Ben.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  keep  to  the  open  road  and  street,  even  if  it  is 
longer  that  way.” 

“Why  do  you  wish  me  to  promise  that,  Dorothy  ?” 

“You  know,  Ben,”  was  the  reply.  “You  know  that  it  was 
only  two  weeks  ago  to-night  that  you  went  by  way  of  the 
path,  and  you  surely  haven’t  forgotten  what  happened  to 
you  on  that  night,”  and  Dorothy  shuddered. 

“No,  indeed,  I  have  not  forgotten,  Dorothy,”  said.  Ben, 
“and  while  I  should  have  no  fears  in  going  that  way,  as 
nothing  like  what  took  place  then  would  be  likely  to  occur 
again,  still,  as  you  request  it,  I  will  keep  to  the  road  and 
return  the  long  way.” 

“Thank  you,  Ben.  I  am  glad  you  are  willing' to  do  so,” 
said  Dorothy,  and  then,  with  a  whispered  good  night,  she 
closed  the  door,  and  Ben  made  his  way  out  to  and  down 
the  road. 

At  the  corner  of  the  seminary  grounds  a  path  cut 
through  the  timber.  By  following  this  path  the  distance  to 
Raymond  Academy  was  shortened  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  as  many  of  the  students  at  the  academy  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  on  the  seminary  girls  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evenings,  and  usually  went  and  came  bv  wav 
of  this  path,  it  was  called  Lover’s  Path. 

Ben  Bright  had  visited  Dorothy  at  the  sominan  Satur- 
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day  evening,  two  weeks  before,  and  had  taken  the  short  cut 
by  way  of  Lover's  Path  in  returning.  When  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through  the  timber  Ben  was  attacked  by 

McMaster,  chloroformed,  taken  to  Hill  Creek  in  a  wheel- 
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barrow  and  placed  in  a  boat  and  sent  adrift.  The  boat 
drifted  down  Hill  Creek  to  Lake  Ontario  and  out  upon  the 
lake  before  Ben  regained  consciousness.  A  storm  came 
up  and  he  came  near  being  drowned,  but  was  picked  up  by 
a  schooner  bound  for  Toronto,  Canada.  He  remained  on 
the  schooner  until  she  reached  Willet’s  Island,  fifty  miles 
from  Toronto,  where  the  schooner  had  some  freight  to  put 
ashore,  and  Ben  went  ashore  out  of  curiosity,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  village,  and  here  he  came  upon  a  man  beating  a 
boy  with  a  club.  He  had  interfered,  and  forced  the  man 
to  stop,  and  had  given  him  a  good  thrashing  in  the  bar¬ 
gain.  The  boy  was  Patsy  Dooley,  an  orphan  boy,  and  Ben 
had  brought  Patsy  back  to  Bronxton  with  him.  While  Ben 
was  having  the  encounter  with  the  man  the  schooner  had 
finished  discharging  the  merchandise  and  had  sailed  away 
and  left  Ben  on  the  island.  The  schooner  touched  at  the 
island  on  its  return  trip,  next  day,  however,  and  Ben  and 
Patsy  went  aboard,  and  were  landed  at  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
the  boys  reaching  Seabright  Saturday,  just  in  time  for 
Ben  to  take  part  in  the  first  football  game,  which  was  won 
by  his  team  by  the  score  of  6  to  0.* 

Ben  remembered  his  experience  in  the  boat  on  the  lake  in 
the  storm  and  he  could  not  repress  a  slight  shudder  as  he 
passed  the  entrance  to  the  path  leading  through  the  tim¬ 
ber. 

“I  wonder  who  it  was  that  did  that  trick  that  night  ?”  he 
mused.  “I  wonder  if — yes,  it  must  have  been  McMaster, 
though  I  did  not  give  him  credit  for  nerve  sufficient  to  do 
such  a  thing.” 

Ben  walked  briskly  along  the  road,  whistling  a  popular 
air,  and  it  seemed  only  a  short  walk  to  the  academy,  which 
he  passed  in  reaching  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  house  being  one 
block  beyond. 

As  he  came  opposite  the  campus  Mike,  the  janitor,  ap¬ 
peared. 

“Oh,  an’  it’s  yersilf,  is  it,  Misther  Broight?”  Mike 
greeted.  “Shure  an’  have  yez  seen  onnythin’  av  thot 
young  spalpane  av  a  Patsy  Dooley?” 

“No,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him,”  replied  Ben.  “Why, 
i-  he  missing?” 

“Fur  these  two  hours  a-gone,  sor.  Shure  an’  Oi’ve 
looked  iverywhurs  fur  him,  but.  can  foind  him  nowhurs.” 

“That  is  strange.  Well,  ,1  suppose  he  will  turn  up 
Boon.” 

“Yis,  an’  whin  he  do  be  afther  turnin’  oop,  dhere’s 
a-goin’  to  be  thmbble,  sor,  sure  an’  dhere  is.” 

*Hee  "Three  Chums”  weekly,  No.  3,  "Three  Churns  at 
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“Oh,  well,  Mike,  don’t  be  too  severe,”  laughed  Ben. 
“Remember,  you  were  young  once  yourself.” 

“Shure  an’  thot’s  no  lie,  sor,”  chuckled  Mike.  “Oi  wur 
wan  o’  dhe  boys,  sor,  Oi  wur  fur  a  fact.” 

“I’ll  warrant  you  were,  Mike,”  laughed  Ben,  and  then, 
with  a  “good  night,”  he  passed  on. 

Ben  was  soon  at  the  house,  and  as  he  opened  the  front 
door  the  sound  of  angry  voices  came  down  from  his  and 
Tom’s  room.  Ben  listened  a  moment  and  recognized  the 
voices. 

“It’s  Tom  and  Markham,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and 
they’re  quarreling!” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TOM  AND  MARKHAM  QUARREL. 

/ 

After  Ben  Bright’s  departure  to  go  to  the  seminary  to 
call  on  Dorothy  Dare,  Tom  True  sat  for  a  long  time  and 
gazed  gloomily  at  the  floor,  wall,  ceiling  and  various  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  room,  but  seeing  none  of  them,  for  his  mind 
was  on  the  football  game  played  that  afternoon,  and  which 
had  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Raymond  Academy  eleven 
by  the  score  of  11  to  6. 

Tom  was  thinking  deeply,  and  there  was  a  frown  upon 
his  forehead. 

“If  I  had  that  fellow  here  that  dug  that  hole  Ben 
stepped  into  I’d — I’d  break  him  into  small  pieces !”  Tom 
suddenly  exclaimed,  arising  and  beginning  to  pace  the 
floor. 

“It  was  a  dastardly,  a  cowardly  piece  of  work,  for  it  not 
only  lost  us  the  game,  but  it  might  have  caused  Ben  or 
some  one  else  to  get  a  broken  leg.  The  question  now  is, 
‘Who  could  have  done  it?’” 

“Whoever  it  was,”  Tom  went  on,  “must  have  done  it  out 
of  pure  meanness,  for  he  could  not  have  known  who  would 
step  in  it.  It  looks  like  the  work  of  some*crank  opposed  to 
football ;  of  some  ‘kid’  who  did  not  realize  what  a  serious 
thing  he  was  doing,  or  of  some  one  wilfully  malicious.  It 
doesn’t  matter  which,  however,  Ben  stepped  in  the  hole 
when  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  score  a  touchdown  and  make 
a  drawn  game,  fell  and  lost  his  chance  and  the  game.  That 
is  clear,  and  it  is  all  that  is  clear,  excepting  that  if  1  had 
the  scoundrel  here  who  did  the  work,  be  he  knave  or  fool,  I 
would  teach  him  a  lesson  he  would  not  soon  forget.” 

Tom  True  paced  back  and  forth  across  the  room  for 
some  time,  and  finally  sat  clown  again  and  resumed  the 
work  of  trying  to  frown  the  floor,  wall  and  ceiling  out  of 
countenance. 

Torn  was  a  splendid  fellow,  good-hearted,  tender  and  a 
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true  friend,  but  he  was  of  an  impulsive  temperament,  and 
was  apt  to  be  highly  elated  when  Fortune’s  smiles  came 
his  way,  and  terribly  cast  down  when  the  reverse  was  the 
ease.  And  he  could  not  help  showing  his  feelings,  be  they 
the  one  or  the  other.  When  everything  was  going  well  he 
was  joyous  and  jolly,  but  when  things  went  wrong,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  occasionally,  he  was  sure  to  get  into  the 
dumps  in  short  order,  and  be  as  blue  as  indigo. 

He  was  in  that  condition  now,  and  was  frowning  at  the 
floor  as  if  it  was  his  worst  enemy  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  he  cried,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  look 
up,  and  then  the  door  opened  and  admitted  Heber  Mark¬ 
ham. 

Markham  looked  like  a  thunder  cloud,  too,  and  he  paused 
and  looked  around  the  room  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  be¬ 
sides  Tom. 

“Where’s  Ben  Bright  ?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

Tom  True  started  at  sound  of  the  voice,  and  he  looked 
up  quickly.  When  he  saw  who  his  visitor  was,  his  face 
took  on  a  deeper  frown,  if  that  were  possible,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  curtly : 

“He’s  out.” 

“So  I  judged,”  answered  Markham,  coolly.  “But  where 
is  he?” 

“None  of  your  business.” 

Markham  looked  at  Tom  in  surprise  and  showed  his 
teeth  in  a  half  sneer. 

“Indeed,”  he  said,  coolly.  “You’re  deucedly  polite !” 

“Polite  as  I  need  be  to  you,  Heber  Markham,”  snapped 
Tom.  “I  don’t  care  to  have  much  to  say  to  you.” 

“May  I  ask  why,  my  dear  fellow  ?” 

Markham  was  cool,  and  there  was  an  intonation  to  his 
voice  that  angered  Tom. 

“Don’t  you  ‘dear  fellow’  me !”  he  cried,  glaring  up  at 
Markham.  “I  won’t  have  it.” 

Markham  laughed  in  his  cool,  nonchalant  way  and  said  : 

“Oh,  well,  I  didn’t  come  here  to  quarrel  with  you,  Tom 
True,  but  to  see  Ben  Bright.  When  will  he  be  in  ?” 

“I  couldn’t  tell  you,”  curtly.  “I  shouldn’t  think  you’d 
want  to  see  him  after  losing  the  game  for  him  to-day.” 

“On  the  contrary,  that’s  the  very  reason  T  wish  to  see 
him,”  coolly.  “I’m  going  to  withdraw  from  the  team.” 

“I  should  think  you  would.  If  Ben  Bright  had  listened 
to  me  he’d  never  had  you  on  the  team  in  the  first  place.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  drawled  Markham.  “I  have  known 
that  all  along,  Tom  True.” 

“Well,  I  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  from  you.” 
snapped  Tom. 

“For  which  T  gave  you  considerable  credit,  me  boy,” 
coolly.  “If  there’s  any  one  kind  of  individual  1  bate  worse 
than  another  it’s  a  hypocrite.” 


“Well,  I’m  no  hypocrite,  Heber  Markham,"  asserted 
Tom  True.  “I  told  Ben  Bright  right  from  the  first  that 
if  he  took  you  on  he’d  be  sorry  for  it,  for  I  knew  you  did 
not  like  him  and  would  do  almost  anything  to  get  revenge 
on  him  for  licking  you.  I  told  him  you  would  watch  your 
opportunity  and  lose  a  game  for  him,  and  it  turned  out 
just  as  I  said.”  * 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Markham,  the  smile  leaving 
his  face,  and  a  hard,  dark  look  taking  its  place.  “You 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  think  I  threw  the  game  this 
afternoon  ?” 

Markham  took  a  step  forward  and  looked  threatening, 
but  if  he  thought  to  frighten  Tom  True  he  did  not  know 
that  youth. 

When  Tom’s  blood  was  up  a  whole  regiment  could  not 
have  made  him  flinch  a  hair’s  breadth,  and  he  gazed  stead¬ 
ily  back  at  Markham  and  said,  as  coolly  and  quietly  as  if 
uttering  something  that  would  be  pleasing  for  Markham 
to  hear : 

“I  mean  just  that.” 

For  an  instant  an  almost  furious  light  shone  in  the  dark 
eyes  of  Markham,  and  he  seemed  about  to  spring  upon  the 
youth  who  had  accused  him  of  throwing  the  football  game. 
Then  he  evidently  changed  his  mind,  for  he  resumed  his 
carelessly  erect  position,  and,  laughing  a  short,  hard  laugh, 
said : 

“If  anybody  else  had  said  that,  Tom  True,  I  should  have 
made  him  eat  his  words  in  short  order.  You  are  Ben 
Bright’s  chum  and  friend,  and  I  know  you  feel  the  defeat 
of  his  team  deeply,  so  on  his  account  I  shall  overlook  what 
you  have  said.” 

“Oh,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind."  said 
Tom  True,  coolly,  arising  and  facing  Markham.  “Take 
me  to  task  for  it,  please  do.  I’m  mad,  Markham — I'm  hot 
under  the  collar,  and  feel  like  fighting  somebody  to  a  fin¬ 
ish.  I’d  like  to  go  you  ten  or  a  dozen  rounds,  any¬ 
how.” 

But  Markham  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  not  going  to  do  it,”  he  said ;  “not  now.  After  I've 
seen  Ben  Bright,  and  he  has  released  me  from  the  eleven, 
if  you  still  feel  that  way  I  shall  be  willing  to  accommodate 
you.  I'm  feeling  somewhat  savage,  myself,  Tom  True!" 

Markham  spoke  quietly,  but  with  a  repressed  air  that 
showed  he  was  in  deadly  earnest. 

“Will  you.  though?”  asked  Tom,  eagerly. 

“Sure  !  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accommodate  you  !" 

“Good !  As  soon  as  Ben  comes  back  we’ll  go  and  have 
our  little  affair  over  with  as  soon  as  possible.  I  give  you 
fair  warning  that  I  shall  give  you  a  good  licking.  Mark¬ 
ham!” 

“Thank  you  !"  said  Markham,  with  a  sneer.  “When  you 
Ih'k  me,  you'll  know  it,  Tom  True!” 
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"So  will  vou!”  declared  Tom.  so  dryly  that.  Markham 
had  to  laugh. 

"Say,  True,  we  ought  not  to  fight,”  he  said;  “we’re  too 
nearly  alike  in  temperament.  Besides,  I  am  liable  to  hurt 
you  so  that  you  will  be  in  no  condition  to  play  football, 
Saturday !” 

“I'll  risk  it.  I  don’t  think  you  can  hurt  me  very  bad¬ 
ly  !" 

"Don't  you?”  ironically. 

“Xo,  I  do  not.  But  sit  down,  Markham.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  lack  of  courtesy.  I  am  so  angry  that  I  can’t 
see  straight,  and  never  noticed  that  you  were  standing.” 

“I’d  sure  have  a  snap  if  we  were  to  scrap,  now,  then,” 
remarked  Markham,  coolly,  as  lie  sat  down.  Then  he  drew 
a  package  of  cigarettes  from  his  pocket  and  selected  one. 

"Have  you  apy  objections  to  a  fellow's  smoking  here?” 
he  asked. 

“Xone  whatever.  Go  right  ahead.  Enjoy  yourself  while 
you  can." 

“Thanks!”  ironically.  “Will  you  join  me?”  and  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  package  toward  Tom  True,  who  waved  it  away 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

“I  don't  smoke,”  he  said.  “And  if  I  did,  I  shouldn’t 
smoke  those  things.” 

“That  so?  I  find  them  very  enjoyable,  I  assure  you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  object  to  your  smoking  them.” 

Markham  laughed.  , 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  seeing  Tom  show  his  temper,  and  he 
lighted  his  cigarette  and  puffed  away  with  an  air  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

“I  begin  to  feel  better,”  he  said,  presently,  “and  if  we 
had  won  the  game,  this  afternoon,  I  should  be  almost 
happy.” 

Tom  True’s  lips  curled. 

“Bah !  Markham,  it’s  you  who  are  playing  the  hypocrite, 
now !”  he  said.  “  You  know  you  are  glad  we  lost  the 
game !” 

.Markham’s  face  darkened  at  this,  and  although  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  not  show  anger 
at  anvthing  Tom  might  say,  he  was  unable  to  stick  to  his 
resolve. 

“Tom  True,”  he  said  in  a  low,  threatening  voice,  “if  you 
keep  on  saying  I  threw  that  game  and  that  I’m  glad  we 
.  lost,  there  will  be  trouble  before  Ben  Bright  gets  here.  I 
want  von  to  distinctly  understand  that  I  did  not  throw  the 
game,  anr]  that  I’m  no  more  glad  it  was  lost  than  you  are. 

1  hate  it  just  as  badly  as  you  do,  and  worse,  because  I  made 
a  costly  error  that  helped  lose  the  game,  while  you  did  not, 
r-o  eon-equently  1  feel  the  loss  more  strongly  than  yon  do.” 

“Bah!  Rot!”  said  Tom.  “You’re  talking  stuff,  now, 
Markham.  And  if  you  want  trouble  you  can  have  it.  Just 


come  down  on  the  street,  and  I’ll  whip  you  so  quick  you 
won’t  know  it  is  done !” 

Tom  spoke  quite  loudly,  and  Markham  raised  his  voice; 
too,  as  he  answered : 

“Bosh !  You  can’t  whip  one  side  of  me !  Just  come 
along  down  with  me,  and  we’ll  settle  the  matter  in  short 
order !” 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened  and  Ben  Bright  stepped 
inside  the  room  and  closed  the  door  again. 

“Here!  What  does  this  mean?”  he  asked,  with  a  frown. 
“Why  are  you  two  quarreling?” 

“He  says  I  threw  the  game  to-day !”  said  Markham,  his 
dark  eyes  glowing. 

“He  did,  too !”  declared  Tom,  who  was  very  angry. 
“Anybody  could  see  that !” 

Ben’s  face  took  on  a  troubled  look.  He  loved  his  chum, 
and  realized  that  it  was  because  of  Tom’s  love  for  him 
that  he  was  so  bitter  against  Markham.  Believing,  honest¬ 
ly,  that  Markham  had  made  the  error  purposely,  as  Tom 
did  believe,  it  was  only  natural  he  should  be  very  angry  at 
Markham.  Ben,  however,  felt  confident  that  Markham 
had  not  made  the  error  purposely,  and  he  said  so. 

“I  am  sorry  you  think  this,  Tom,”  Ben  said.  “I  am 
certain  Mr.  Markham’s  error  was  an  accident  and  could 
not  be  avoided.  I  hope  that  you  will  both,  for  my  sake  and 
the  good  of  the  team  on  which  you  both  have  to  play,  for¬ 
get  this  matter  and  be  friends.” 

“But  I  have  come  to  withdraw  from  the  team,  Ben 
Bright,”  said  Markham.  “I  made  an  error  that  lost  you . 
to-day’s  game,  and  I  think  I  had  better  get  out  before  I 
repeat  the  operation.” 

But  Ben  shook  his  head. 

“I  cannot  listen  to  such  a  proposition,”  he  said.  “You 
must  play.  I  cannot  get  along  without  you.  And  as  for 
you  losing  the  game  to-day,  you  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  lost  it  myself  !” 

This  was  too  much  for  Tom  True,  and  giving  vent  to  an 
exclamation  of  disgust  he  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  after  him. 

“I  don’t  see  what  makes  Ben  so  stuck  on  that  hypocrit¬ 
ical  rascal !”  Tom  thought,  bitterly,  as  he  went  down  stairs. 
“Anybody  can  fool  Ben  and  work  on  his  feelings,  if  they 
are  shrewd,  and  Markham  is  that,  all  right !  Well,  if  he 
keeps  Markham  on  the  eleven,  it  will  not  win  the.  cham¬ 
pionship  !” 

“Tom  is  so  cut  up  over  losing  the  game  that  he  is  hardly 
himself,”  said  Ben,  apologetically.  “I  am  sorry  this  has 
occtirred.” 

“So  am  T.  I  don’t  blame  your  friend,  however.  II  is 
only  natural  he  should  think  as  lie  does,  and  I  will  war¬ 
rant  you  thbre  are  lots  more  who  think  the  same  thing.” 

Ben  shook  his  head. 
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“1  cannot  agree  with  you/’  he  said.  “ I  do  not  see  how 
am  one  who  was  watching  closely  and  saw  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  could  think  you  did  it  purposely.” 

“Well,  anyway,  1  think  i  had  better  withdraw  from  the 
team,”  said  Markham. 

“I  really  cannot  let  you  do  so,  Markham,”  said  Ben.  “It 
would  cripple  us  terribly,  and  be  fatal  to  our  chances  of 
winning  the  championship.  You  just  promise  me  you 
will  stay  on.  You  may  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next 
game  to  show  that  your  error  of  to-day’s  game  was  an  ac¬ 
cident.  You  want  the  chance  to  retrieve  yourself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  do  you  not?” 

“I  do.  And  I’ll  stay  on  the  team,  Mr.  Bright,”  said 
Markham.  “I’m  afraid,  however,  that  your  chum  and  I 
will  not  be  able  to  play  in  perfect  accord.” 

“Oh,  Tom  will  come  around  all  right,”  Ben  said,  con¬ 
fidently.  “I’ll  talk  him  over.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  will  succeed.  Good-night.” 

*  Ben  waited  half  an  hour  or  so  for  Tom  to  return,  but 
his  chum  failing  to  do  so,  Ben  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  NEW  STUDENT. 

“Say,  Ben,  did  you  see  the  new  student  this  morning?” 

“  I  noticed  there  was  a  strange  face  in  the  room,  yes.” 

“  Did  you  take  note  of  his  size  ?” 

/ 

“  I  noticed  that  he  was  quite  a  big  fellow.”' 

“Indeed  he  is  a  big  fellow,  too !  He  weighs  two  hun¬ 
dred,  flat!” 

“Indeed  ?” 

“Yes,  and  do  you  know,  Ben,  the  boys  say  he  is  a  crack- 
a-jack  football  player !” 

“Is  that  so?”  remarked  Ben  Bright,  quietly. 

It  was  noon  on  the  first  school  day  of  the  week,  Mon¬ 
day. 

Ben  Bright  and  Tom  True  were  in  their  room,  washing 
and  getting  ready  to  go  down  to  dinner. 

As  Tom  had  said,  Raymond  Academy  had  a  new  student, 
to-day  being  his  first  at  school. 

The  new  student  was  a  big,  husky  fellow  from  Indiana, 
and  as  he  was  not  at  all  backward  about  speaking  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  accomplishments,  it  did  not  take  the  boys  long 
to  learn  that,  in  his  estimation  at  least,  he  was  a  great 
baseball  and  football  player  and  one  of  the  best  all-around 
athletes  in  the  business. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  already  told  Ben  that  the  new¬ 
comer  claimed  to  be  a  great  football  player,  and  he  had 


quietly  sized  the  fellow  up,  and  he  was  not  very  favorably 
impressed  with  Mr.  Burr  Cogswell. 

True,  the  Indianian  was  big  enough,  and  evidently 
strong  enough,  but  he  looked  awkward,  and  Ben  could  not 
see  the  making  of  an  athlete  in  him  at  all.  Nor  did  he  be¬ 
come  enthusiastic  on  account  of  the  fellow  claiming  to  be 
a  great  football  player,  either,  for  Ben  saw  Cogswell  was  a 
born  blower,  and  would  wait  and  see  what  the  fellow  could 
do  before  accepting  as  true  his  statement  regarding  his 
abilities.  So,  when  Tom  True  mentioned  Burr  Cogswell, 
and  spoke  so  enthusiastically  regarding  the  newcomer,  Ben 
took  it  so  coolly  and  quietly  that  Tom  was  half  angry. 

“Say,  Ben,  one  would  think  you  were  sorry  to  hear  that  a 
good  football  player  had  shown  up  instead  of  glad.  What 
ails  you,  old  man,  anyway  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But  you  don’t  seem  glad  to  hear  Cogswell  is  a  good 
football  player.” 

Ben  smiled. 

“I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  become  enthused  because 
the  fellow  says  he  is  a  great  player,”  said  Ben,  quietly.  “If 
he  proves  to  be  what  he  says  he  is,  I  shall  be  glad." 

Tom  looked  at  Ben  quickly. 

“Oh,  that’s  the  way  the  cat  jumps.  You  don’t  believe 
him,  eh?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that,  Tom.  I  don’t  know,  that  is  all.  I 
shall  wait  and  see.  He  may  be  a  great  player  and  he  may 
not.”  % 

“But  look  what  a  big  fellow  he  is !” 

“I’ve  seen  lots  of  big  fellows  who  were  not  worth  a  cent 
at  football.  About  all  such  fellows  are  good  for  is  in  the 
line,  and  the  chances  are  that  medium  weight,  fairly 
strong,  but  quick  and  active  men  will  beat  them  even  there. 
Big  fellows  are  too  clumsy  and  slow  as  a  rule.” 

“He  says  he  plays  full-back.” 

“He’s  too  slow  for  the  position,  unless  I  am  fooled  in 
him.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Ben,  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  show 
what  he  can  do,  won’t  you?”  said  Tom,  with  some  little 
show  of  feeling. 

“You  know  I  will  do  that,  Tom,”  said  Ben,  quietly. 

“But  you  seem  prejudiced  against  him.” 

“No,  not  prejudiced,  Tom.  I  simply  have  taken  a  dis¬ 
like  to  him  because  he  is  mouthy.  I  detest  a  blower.” 

“Well,  so  do  I.  But  he  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  player 
for  all  that.” 

“So  he  may,  and  I  promise  you,  Tom.  that  if  he  proves 
to  be  a  better  man  than  some  of  the  men  now  on.  I  shall 
give  him  a  place  on  the  eleven.” 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  with  almost  a  sullen  look  on  his 
face,  I  know  one  position  that  would  be  strengthened  bv 
having  a  new  man  there.” 


A  serious  look  appeared  on  Ben  Bright's  face  at  this. 

“You  mean  at  left  half-back,"  he  said,  soberly.  “Tom, 
I  wish  you  would  not  talk  that  way.  You  know  that  I 
have  every  confidence  in  Heber  Markham,  and  your  words 
hurt  me." 

“Yes,  you  have  altogether  too  much  confidence.  As 
proof  of  this,  witness  Saturday’s  game,  which  he  lost  you.” 

“Tom,  if  I  had  not  stepped  in  that  hole  and  fell  I  should 
have  scored  a  touchdown  and  tied  the  score.  Then  Mark¬ 
ham's  error  would  not  have  lost  us  the  game,  so  I  cannot 
consider  that  it  did  so  at  all.  Whoever  dug  that  hole  lost 
us  the  game,  and  no  player  on  the  team.” 

‘‘That’s  your  way  of  looking  at  it.” 

“And  the  right  way,  I  am  sure,  Tom.” 

“Well,  you  always  down  me  in  an  argument,”  said  Tom, 
“so  I  shall  say  no  more,  save  that  I  hope  you  will  put  Cogs¬ 
well  on  the  team.” 

“I  shall  do  so  if  his  merits  and  ability  entitle  him  to  a 
place.” 

The  bell  rang  at  this  moment  and  the  boys  went  down 
to  dinner. 

Nothing  was  said  about  football  during  the  meal,  nor  af¬ 
terward  in  their  room  or  on  the  way  back  to  school.  The 
fact  was,  nothing  much  was  said  at  all,  as  Tom  was  in¬ 
clined  to  sulk  slightly,  and  Ben  thought  it  best  to  let  him 
alone  when  he  was  in  that  mood. 

As  the  boys  crossed  the  campus  Ben's  quick  eyes  took 
note  of  a  little  group  at  one  side,  and  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  crossed  his  face. 

“Ah!  My  good  friends,  McMaster  and  his  faithful 
four  and  the  new  man,  Cogswell !”  he  said  to  himself. 
“They  are  pumping  him  full,  and  he  is,  unless  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  just  the  man  to  take  it  all  in  and  be  the  fellow  for 
their  purpose,  which  is  to  make  trouble  for  me  and  cause 
the  eleven  to  lose  the  championship  to  Seabright.  I  shall 
have  to  be  on  my  guard.” 

That  afternoon,  as  soon  as  school  was  out,  the  boys 
made  their  way  to  the  football  field  to  play  the  regular 
practice  game. 

The  members  of  the  first  and  second  elevens  went  to  the 
gymnasium  room  to  change  clothes — all  save  Ben  Bright. 
He  remained  behind,  and  walked  over  to  where  Cogswell 
stood.  Pausing  in  front  of  the  newcomer,  Ben  said : 

“Your  name  is  Cogswell,  I  believe?” 

“You  believe  right,”  was  the  reply,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
insolence  in  the  tone.  “That’s  my  name.” 

“M  y  name  is  Ben  Bright,  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  1  am  man¬ 
ager  and  captain  of  the  eleven.” 

“Ho  I’ve  been  informed,”  the  fellow  drawled,  running 
his  hands  down  into  his  pockets  and  looking  Ben  over  in  a 
-u  per  oiling  manner.  “Bather  a  big  position  for  such  a 
Jittle  feller,  isn’t  it?” 


Ben  looked  the  fellow  in  the  eye  quietly,  but  with 
enough  of  contempt  in  the  expression  to  be  seen  by  the 
other. 

“The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  always 
to  the  strong,  Cogswell,”  he  said,  coldly.  “In  matters  of 
this  kind  size  of  body  doesn’t  cut  much  figure.  It’s  brain, 
not  brawn,  that  does  the  business.” 

This  was  said  in  such  a  cool,  matter  of  fact  manner  that 
Cogswell  hardly  knew  what  to  think  or  say.  Two  or  three 
of  Ben’s  friends  snickered,  as  they  realized  that  Ben  had 
given  the  big  fellow  a  quiet  rap,  and  Cogswell  colored  up  a 
bit  and  seemed  ill  at  ease. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  he  said.  “Besides, 
brain  and  brawn  may  go  together,  may  they  not  ?” 

“For  all  I  care,”  said  Ben,  curtly.  “But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  have  been  told  that  you  claim  to  be  a 
great  football  player.” 

Cogswell  flushed  up  again  and  he  looked  at  Ben  in  an 
angry  manner. 

“I  rather  reckon  I  am  a  good  player,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
allow  as  how  you’ve  got  a  man  on  your  team  that  can  touch 
me.” 

Ben  was  disgusted  with  the  fellow,  but  he  did  not  show 
it.  It  might  be  possible  that  Cogswell  was  telling  the 
truth,  and  that  he  would  be  a  valuable  man  or  the  team, 
in  which  case  Ben  would  want  him  on  the  eleven,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  turn  the  fellow  down  without  a  trial. 
So  he  said,  quietly : 

“Well,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  show  what  you  oan  do. 
If  you  are  the  player  you  seem  to  think  you  are,  you  will 
be  given  a  place.  Come  along  to  the  dressing  room  and 
put  on  a  suit.  I’ll  try  you  in  my  position  and  see  what 
you  can  do.” 

But  Ben  was  treated  to  a  surprise. 

“Oh,  you  won’t  do  nothin’  of  the  kind,  Ben  Bright !” 
said  Cogswell,  making  no  move  to  go  along.  “I’m  a 
player,  I  tell  you,  and  if  I  can’t  be  given  a  place  on  your 
team  right  out,  without  havin’  to  be  tried,  why  I  won’t 
play  on  it  at  all ! .  So  there !” 

Ben  stared  at  the  fellow  for  a  few  moments  in  blank 
surprise. 

“Well,  that’s  the  best  yet !”  he  remarked,  presently.  “You 
almost  took  my  breath  away,  Cogswell.” 

“I  ‘don’t  see  why,”  with  a  sullen  air. 

“You  don’t?  Why,  it’s  simple  as  a,  b,  c.  I  wouldn’t 
take  any  one  on  the  team  without  having  him  first  show 
what  he  could  do,  Cogswell.  You  may  be  a  better  player 
than  any  man  on  the  team,  and  you  may  be  a  worse  player 
than  the  poorest.  I  can’t  take  your  word  for  it.  That 
would  not  be  business  at  all,  nor  fair  to  the  others,  even  if 
I  were  confident  you  were  a  good  player.” 

“Then  you  don’t  believe  me,  eh?”  growled  Cogswell. 
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“  l  believe  what  1  see.  1  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it.” 

“Well,  l  can  just  play  football  all  around  any  of  the 
fellows  you’ve  got,  all  right,  and  don't  you  forget  it/  de¬ 
clared  the  lndianian,  vehemently. 

Ben  smiled  in  the  quietest  manner  imaginable. 

“Then  get  out  and  prove  it,”  he  said. 

“I  allow  as  how  I  don’t  have  to,”  the  fellow  declared. 

“You  will  have  to  if  you  get  a  place  on  the  eleven.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  that,”  sneered  the  big  fellow.  “Not 
being  a  chum  of  yours,  I  can’t  get  on  without  proving  my¬ 
self  to  be  a  better  player  than  any  half  dozen  of  your  old 
gang.  Oh,  I’ve  heard  about  you  and  have  your  methods 
down  pat.” 

“Oh,  you  have?”  asked  Ben,  in  a  quiet  tone,  that  de¬ 
ceived  Cogswell  into  thinking  he  had  awed  the  youth  by 
his  size  and  bluster. 

“Yes,  I  have,  and  I  must  say  I  don’t  think  much  of  ’em 
or  of  the  originator  of  ’em,  either.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t.” 

“No,  I  do  not.” 

“Will  you  please  state  in  plain  language  just  what  meth¬ 
ods  you  refer  to,  Cogswell?”  asked  Ben,  icily.  “I  have  a 
curiosity  to  know  what  they  are.” 

“You  know  what  they  are,  all  right.” 

“Perhaps  I  know  what  you  mean  and  perhaps  I  don’t. 
Explain.” 

Ben’s  voice  had  a  commanding  ring  now,  and  the  Indian- 
ian  looked  at  the  youth  in  some  surprise. 

“Well,  then,  your  practice  of  putting  your  personal 
friends  and  chums  on  the  eleven,  whether  they  are  any 
good  or  not  and  turning  down  better  players  because  you 
don't  like  them.  Those  are  the  methods  I  refer  to.” 

“Oh !”  ejaculated  Ben.  “Who  told  you  such  were  my 
methods  ?” 

Cogswell  glanced  around  and  his  eyes  rested  for  an 
instant  on  McMaster,  who  made  a  warning  gesture,  which 
Ben’s  quick  eyes  saw,  however. 

“Oh,  I  mention  no  names,”  Cogswell  said.  “A  number  of 
the  boys  told  me.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Cogswell,”  said  Ben,  quietly  and  de¬ 
liberately.  “A  number  of  the  boys  did  not  tell  you  any 
such  stuff.  I  know  just  how  many  told  you  this  lie.  It  was 
one  little  gang  of  five — and  T  could  name  the  five?,”  and 
Ben  gazed  straight  at  McMaster,  who  flushed  and  moved 
away. 

“A  lie!”  blustered  Cogswell.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  a  lie,  Ben  Bright?” 

“I  most  assuredly  do,  Mr.  Cogswell,”  was  the  cool  replv. 
“It  is  a  lie,  and  the  thinnest  kind  of  a  lie.  too,  as  I  can 
prove  by  any  of  the  boys  here.  There  is  not  a  man  on  the 
P-am  who  did  not  earn  his  place  by  outplaying  his  oppo¬ 


nents  who  were  trying  for  the  same  position.  Isn’t  that  a 
fact,  fellows?” 

“It  is.”  5| 

“Sure  thing,  old  man.” 

“You  bet  your  life.” 

“That’s  no  error.” 

Ben  smiled. 

“You  see;  some  one  has  been  stuffing  you,  Cogswell,”  he 
said,  quietly.  “The  story  about  me  taking  only  my  per-  p 
sonal  friends  and  chums  on  the  eleven  is  made  of  whole 
cloth.  Every  man  on  the  team  earned  his  place.” 

But  Cogswell  was  evidently  one  of  those  bull-headed 
fellows  who,  when  once  they  get  an  idea  in  their  head  are 
loath  to  relinquish  it,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  said : 

“I  don’t  believe  it.” 

This  male  the  boys  surrounding  Ben  and  the  lndianian  . 
mad,  and  they  began  giving  it  to  the  latter  from  all  sides : 

“Oh,  you’re  a  wooden-head.” 

“Do  you  believe  you’re  living?” 

“Say,  you’re  a  dandy,  yon  are.” 

“Your  think  tank  is  empty.” 

“Go  take  a  stroll  round  the  block  and  fall  down  to  your¬ 
self,  Cogswell.”  ^ 

These  remarks  only  served  to  make  the  fellow  very  angry 
and  he  nearly  frothed  at  the  mouth.  r 

“Oh,  you  fellows  go  to  blazes !”  he  cried,  glaring  around 
in  a  ferocious  manner.  “I  said  I  didn’t  believe  the  play-  - 
ers  on  Ben  Bright’s  team  got  their  places  because  they 
earned  them,  and  I  don’t  believe  it,  either.  I  believe  they 
got  the  places  just  because  they  were  cronies  of  Bright's.” 

“And  what  you  believe  or  do  not  believe  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  whatever,  Mr.  Cogswell !”  said  Ben,  coldly. 

“Oh,  it  ain’t,  hey?”  cried  Cogswell,  in  a  rage.  “Well,  I 
don’t  believe  you’ve  got  sand  enough  to  throw  in  the  eyes  of  ^ 
a  grasshopper,  and  here  goes  to  prove  I  believe  right!”  and 
with  the  words,  Cogswell  struck  Ben  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  head  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1 

DIVERSIFIED  FOOTBALL  PRACTICE. 

A  gasp  went  up  from  those  present. 

“Smash  him,  Ben!”  hissed  Tom  True,  who.  with  the. 
others  of  the  eleven,  had  changed  clothes  and  come  back  to 
the  football  field  in  time  to  see  and  hear  the  last  of  what 
was  being  done  and  said.  “Knock  the  head  off  the  im-J 
pudent  puppy !” 

Everybody  expected  to  see  Ben  do  this,  but  although  hi> 
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teeth  came  together  with  a  click  and  his  eyes  Hashed,  he 
made  no  motion  to  strike  Cogswell. 

Instead  he  gave  the  fellow  a  look  that  made  him  quail 
in  spite  of  himself  and  said : 

“Very  well,  Cogswell.  I  shall  attend  to  your  case  pres- 

Ipvntly,  but  just  now  I  have  other  work  to  do.  I  allow  noth¬ 
ing  to  interfere  to  keep  the  team  from  its  regular  football 

*  practice.  I'll  see  you  later,”  and  he  turned  away  and 
walked  toward  the  gymnasium  room. 

“Yes,  you'll  see  me  later — a  good  deal  later,  I  think!” 
cried  Cogswell  after  him.  The  fellow  thought  he  had 

v  bluffed  Ben  Bright. 

The  boys  knew  different,  however;  they  knew  that  the 
Indianian  would  have  to  render  an  account  for  that  blow, 
but  they  were  surprised  at  Ben  for  putting  the  encounter 
off  until  after  the  football  practice.  They  wished  he  had 
it  out  with  Cogswell  at  once,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  his 
blowing. 

*  “Where's  your  high  and  mighty  Ben  Bright  now?”  the 
fellow  cried,  as  Ben  disappeared  within  the  gymnasium. 
“Gone  away  without  trying  to  lift  a  hand  in  his  defense, 

*  and  I  slapped  his  jaw  for  him  good  and  hard!  Oh,  he's  a 
beaut,  he  is !”  and  the  fellow  chuckled  like  a  hyena. 

“He’ll  make  a  beauty  of  you  as  soon  as  this  practice  is 
over,”  grated  Tom  True. 

»  “Oh,  you  think  he  will?”  sneeringly. 

“I  know  it.” 

“Bah !  Don’t  you  believe  it,”  Cogswell  cried.  “He 
couldn’t  lick  a  postage  stamp.” 

“Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  fool,  Tom  True,” 
drawled  Markham,  surveying  Cogswell  with  his  cool,  in¬ 
solent  glance.  “You  couldn’t  make  him  believe  that  Ben 

*  Bright  amounts  to  anything  as  a  fighter  if  you  talked  to 
him  a  week,  but  Ben  will  make  him  realize  the  fact  with- 

*  out  any  trouble  at  all  in  less  than  a  minute  when  the  proper 
time  comes.” 

Ogswell  glared  at  Markham  angrily,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  look  the  Sphinx  out  of  countenance  as 
the  nonchalant,  self-possessed  youth  before  him. 

“Who  are  you  calling  a  fool  ?”  the  Indianian  snarled. 

^  “You,  most  noble  galoot !”  said  Markham,  carelessly. 

“Well,  see  here,  I  don't  allow  anybody  to  call  me 

k  names,”  Cogswell  blustered.  “Take  it  back  or  I’ll  give 
von  one  of  the  worst  thrashings  you  ever  had  in  your  )ife.” 

Markham  smiled  in  his  cool,  nonchalant  wav  and  said : 

“You’ll  never  do  it  in  the  world,  me  boy !  It  can’t  be 
done.  I’m  one  of  those  bull-dog  sort  of  fellows  who  never 
pive  up,  and  who,  no  matter  how  badly  they  may  be  hurt, 
final Jv  turn  the  tables  and  make  the  other  fellow  wish  he 
had  n<  ver  been  bom.  No,  friend  Cogswell,  you  could  not 
whip  on<-  -ide  of  me,  and  if  it  wasn’t  that  Ben  Bright  has  a 
right  to  fir-t  chance  at  you,  I’d  whirl  right  in  and  prove  it 


to  you.  If  you  want  anything  more,  after  he  gets  through 
with  you — which  1  don't  think  you  will — 1  shall  be  glad 
to  accommodate  you.” 

“Oh,  you’re  only  bluffing  to  try  to  escape  a  licking,” 
cried  Cogswell.  “Take  back  what  you  said  about  me  or  I'll 
smash  you.” 

“Sides  line  up  for  practice !”  cried  Ben’s  voice  at  this  in¬ 
stant,  and  the  boys  sprang  to  obey,  leaving  the  youth  from 
Indiana  to  prance  up  and  down  alongside  the  football  field, 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage. 

“Oh,  I’ll  make  you  fellows  sick  when  I  get  my  hands  on 
you,”  he  almost  shouted.  “You,  Ben  Bright,  and  that 
black-muzzled  dago,  too  !  I’ll — I’ll ” 

“Oh,  give  him  some  file’  somebody !”  cried  a  youth. 

“Yes,  he  needs  it.  He’s  cutting  up  rusty !” 

“Oh,  go  soak  your  head,  you  big-mouthed  baboon !”  cried 
Markham,  angrily,  for  he  did  not  relish  being  called  a 
dago. 

“What !  You  call  me  a  baboon !  I’ll  smash  you  for 
that !”  and  as  he  spoke  Cogswell  rushed  out  upon  the  grid¬ 
iron,  straight  at  Markham. 

Then  something  happened.  The  boys  were  sick  and 
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tired  of  the  Indianian's  noise  and  bluster,  and  if  he  had 
asked  them  what  he  should  do  to  please  them  most,  they 
would  have  answered,  “Come  out  here  on  the  field  and.  let 
us  use  you  for  a  football !”  And  now  he  was  coming,  and 
with  one  accord,  as  if  one  man,  the  players  of  both  elevens 
rushed  upon  Cogswell  and  the  way  they  used  the  fellow 
was  a  caution. 

They  made  no  attempt  to  injure  Cogswell  severely,  but 
just  handled  him  roughly,  throwing  him  down  and  piling 
on  top  of  him,  tossing  him  here  and  there,  rolling  him  over 
and  over  in  the  dirt,  dragging  him  by  the  heels  and  wind¬ 
ing  up  by  leading  the  badly  demoralized  Indianian  to  the 
edge  of  the  field  and  kicking  him  off  onto  the  turf. 

Oh,  but  Cogswell  was  mad  then.  He  fairly  frothed  at 
the  mouth,  and  some  of  the  things  he  said  he  was  going  to 
do  to  Ben  Bright  and  “that  dago”  when  the  game  was  over 
were  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  in  one’s  veins. 

Neither  of  the  threatened  youths  allowed  the  fellow's 
threats  to  disturb  them,  however,  and  they  went  on  with 
the  play  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  imaginable. 
There  was  a  quiet  smile  on  Ben’s  face,  and  a  look  of  intense 
satisfaction  on  Tom  True's,  while  Markham  gave  the  fel¬ 
low  a  look  of  malicious  satisfaction  occasionally. 

“T’ll  bet  that  was  the  liveliest  old  scrimmage  he  ever  got 
mixed  up  in,  even  if  he  is  such  a  wonderful  player !”  Mark¬ 
ham  thought. 

At  last  the  practice  game  was  ended  and  the  boys  went 
to  the  gymnasium  room  and  changed  clothes. 

“T  wonder  how  Cogswell  feels?”  laughed  Tom  True. 
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“Say,  fellows,  that  did  ine  more  good  than  anything  that 
has  happened  in  a  month  of  Sundays !” 

“Here,  too,”  said  Markham.  “The  big-mouthed  ape! — 
to  call  me  a  dago  !  Say,  Ben,  let  me  take  the  scrap  off  your 
hands,  won't  you?  I  want  to  get  satisfaction  for  that.” 

Markham  was  in  deadly  earnest,  but  Ben  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said.  “The  fellow  struck  me  and  he  must  set¬ 
tle  with  me  for  that.” 

“What  did  he  do  it  for,  Ben?  Why  did  he  get  mad  at 
you?  We  didn’t  get  out  in  time  to  hear.” 

“He  wanted  me  to  take  him  on  the  team  without  trial, 
just  on  his  say  so.” 

“The  deuce !” 

“Well,  he  has  got  nerve !” 

“He  must  think  he  is  somebody,  for  sure !” 

“When  I  refused  to  do  so  he  got  angry  and  said  he  un¬ 
derstood  or  had  been  informed  that  nobody  could  get  on  the 
team  unless  they  were  my  personal  friend  or  crony.” 

“Some  of  McMaster’s  work,”  said  Markham. 

“Doubtless.  Well,  this  led  up  to  the  point  where  he 
struck  me,  and  now  I'm  going  to  have  it  out  with  the  fel¬ 
low.  I  hate  to  fight,  but  he  forced  it  upon  me,  and  I  can’t 
do  anything  else.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t,  Ben,”  said  Tom  True.  “Well,  lick 
him  out  of  his  boots.  He  deserves  it.” 

“I  shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  do  so,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

Then  the  boys  left  the  gymnasium  and  returned  to  the 
crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  Cogswell,  wildly  excited 
and  angry,  and  when  they  approached  all  made  way  for 
Ben  Bright,  who  was  in  front. 

“Now  I  am  ready  for  you,  Mr.  Cogswell,”  said  Ben, 
coldly,  confronting  the  youth.  “Come  with  me.” 

Cogswell  stared  in  genuine  astonishment. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ll  fight !”  he  gasped. 

Ben  looked  at  the  fellow  with  contempt. 

“What  do  you  take  me  for?”  he  asked,  quietly.  “Did 
you  suppose  I  was  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  would  allow 
himself  to  be  slapped  by  a  big  booby  like  you  and  not  re¬ 
sent  it?  You  must  be  completely  off  your  trolley.” 

The  Indianian  glared  at  Ben  in  wonder  and  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  hearing. 

“Did — did  you  call  me  a  booby?”  he  gasped.  “Why,  you 
— you - ” 

“Ba-a-a !”  went  one  of  the  boys.  “Hear  him  say  ‘Ewe! 
Ewe !’  He  must  think  Ben  is  a  lamb,  come  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered.” 

“He'll  think  he’s  a  ram  before  he  gets  through  with 
him  !”  from  another. 

“Save  your  breath,  Cogswell,”  said  Ben,  curtly.  “You'll 
need  it  all.  Come  along,”  and  he  set  out  for  the  ring,  fol¬ 
lowed  b/  the  crowd. 


On  reaching  the  ring  Ben  quickly  divested  himself  of 
coat  and  vest  and  began  rolling  up  his  sleeves. 

“Strip !”  he  said,  seeing  Cogswell  was  making  no  move 
to  do  so.  “You’ll  need  to  be  in  fighting  trim,  I  warn 
you.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  can  lick  you  without  going  to  the  trouble  j 
of  stripping,”  said  Cogswell,  confidently.  “Whenever 
you’re  ready,  say  so.” 

“Oh,  just  .as  you  like,”  said  Ben,  curtly. 

“He  knows  his  business,  Ben,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  “The 
more  clothing  he  has  on  the  easier  it  will  be  on  him  when 
he  falls,  you  know.” 

“That’s  right,”  from  another.  “Say,  Cogswell,  what'll 
you  give  us  to  go  and  get  a  feather  bed  for  you  ?” 

All  this,  of  course,  made  the  youth  from  Indiana  blind 
with  rage,  and  he,  as  the  boys  expressed  it  afterward, 
“fairly  snorted  and  pawed  the  earth.” 

“Hurry  up !”  he  cried,  hoarsely  to  Ben,  who  was  very  de¬ 
liberate  in  his  preparations.  “Hurry,  or  I’ll — I'll - ” 

“Give  him  some  more  file,’  ”  cried  a  youth. 

“Oh,  say,  won’t  goose  grease  do,  Cogswell  ?”  from 
another. 

“I’m  ready!”  said  Ben,  stepping  forward,  and  instantly 
Cogswell  rushed  at  the  youth  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a 
mad  bull. 

Evidently  he  expected  to  beat  Ben  Bright  down  by  su¬ 
perior  weight,  but  the  youth  was  too  old  a  hand  to  allow 
anything  of  the  kind.  With  a  quick  side  leap  Ben  evaded 
the  fellow’s  first  mad  rush,  and  wrhen  Cogswell,  who  had 
gone  plunging  past,  turned  to  attack  again,  Ben  struck  out 
once,  twice,  thrice,  and  down  went  the  big  fellow,  ker¬ 
thump  !” 

“All  down  but  nine ;  set  ’em  up  again !”  cried  the  youth. 

“I  wonder  how  the  gentleman  from  Injeanny  likes  it  as 
far  as  he  has  gone?”  said  Markham,  with  a  nonchalant 
smile. 

“Get  up,  Injeanny,  and  try  it  over  again.” 

“Did  you  notice  how  his  foot  slipped,  fellows  ?” 

“fi  es,  indeed.  Say,  that  was  too  bad,  wasn  t  it.” 

Cogswell  was  not  knocked  out  by'  any  means,  and  he 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  rushed  upon  his  nimble  antag¬ 
onist  again. 

Wildly  he  thrashed  the  air,  his  arms  imitating  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  those  of  a  windmill,  and  such  were  his  exertions 

that  he  was  soon  tired  out  and  had  to  stop  to  catch  his 
breath. 

This  was  Ben’s  opportunity,  and  he  sailed  in  and  hit  the 
fellow  at  will.  He  fairly  rained  the  blows  upon  Cogswell's 
chest,  face  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  soon  had  the  big 
fellow  blinded  and  staggering,  when  a  strong  blow  straight 
from  the  shoulder  stretched  the  Indianian  at  full  length  on 
the  around. 
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The  boys  thought  he  was  knocked  out,  so  did  not  guy  him 
bis  time,  but  Cogswell  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  and 
lanaged  to  scramble  to  his  feet  and  renew  the  fight  pres- 

ntlv. 

It  was  hopeless,  however.  He  could  not  touch  Ben 
♦right,  who  was  one  of  the  best  amateur  sparrers  that  ever 
onned  a  glove,  and  who  was  besides  a  trained  acrobat  and 
thlete,  this  giving  him  a  big  advantage.  The  result  was 
bat  after  a  few  moments  more  of  hurricane  fighting  on 
Jen's  part  he  gave  Cogswell  a  terrific  blow  on  the  point  of 
be  jaw  and  down  the  fellow  went  with  a  crash. 

He  was  out  this  time,  and  it  was  a  minute  at  least  before 
e  knew  what  had  happened  to  him. 

“I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  now,  Cogswell  ?”  asked  Ben, 
uietly. 

The  Indianian  looked  up  and  a  look  of  hatred  shone  in 
is  eyes  as  he  said : 

“I've  got  all  I  want  now.  But  I’ll  get  even  with  you, 
Jen  Bright.  Rest  assured  of  that.” 

“Foolish  boy !”  murmured  Markham. 

The  boys  then  dispersed  and  Ben  and  Tom  made  their 
*ay  to  their  boarding  place. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  new  student  now,  Tom?” 
sked  Ben,  with  a  sly  smile. 

“I  think  he  is  about  the  poorest  excuse  of  a  boy  I’ve  seen 
itely,”  was  the  reply.  “He  hasn’t  any  more  sense  than  a 
abbit.” 

“The  main  trouble,  Tom,  was  that  McMaster  and  his 
rowd  got  hold  of  the  fellow  and  stuffed  him  with  lies 
bout  me  and  about  the  team.  I  saw  them  talking  to  him 
t  noon.” 

“That  was  the  trouble,  I  think,  myself.  Cogswell  is  a 
ig-headed  duffer  on  his  own  account,  though,  and  would 
irobably  have  made  trouble  if  left  to  himself.” 

“That  is  possible.  Well,  after  he  cools  off,  if  he  wants 
o  try  for  a  place  on  the  team,  he  may  do  so,  and  if  he 
(roves  to  be  a  good  man  I’ll  take  him  on.” 

“Well,  you  do  take  the  cake!”  said  Tom  True,  pausing 
-ud  staring  at  his  chum  in  undisguised  amazement  and  dis- 
rust.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you’d  do  that,  after  the  way  he 
cted  to-day?” 

“Yes,  if  he  proved  to  be  a  strong  enough  player  to 
trengthen  the  team.  I  want  the  best  players,  even  if  they 
ire  not  my  friends.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

8TTLL  PLOTTING. 

“Bay,  fellows,  T’ve  got  an  idea!” 
“Have  you,  old  man?” 


“Let’s  hear  it.” 

“Yes,  enlighten  us,  old  chap.” 

“Tell  us  what  it  is  and  we'll  tell  you  whether  it  is  any 
good.” 

“Well,  it’s  this:  You  know  what  a  fizzle  I  made  of  try¬ 
ing  to  get  Markham  to  throw  a  football  game  ?” 

“We  do  that !” 

“Yes,  you  failed  on  that,  McMaster,  but  Markham  very 
obligingly  made  an  error  that  lost  Raymond  the  game, 
just  the  same.” 

“That’s  right,  old  pian.  You  might  have  saved  your 
credit  and  got  the  results  you  were  after,  too.” 

“Yes,  but  Markham  didn’t  make  the  error  purposely. 
He  would  rather  have  won  the  game  than  lost  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  just  that  big  a  fool.  But  what’s  your  idea, 
McMaster  ?” 

“Why,  to  get  Cogswell  to  do  the  thing  I  tried  to  get 
Markham  to  do.” 

“Throw  a  game,  eh?” 

“Just!” 

“But  to  do  that  he  would  necessarily  have  to  be  on  the 
team,  old  man,  and  he  isn’t  on.” 

“Well,  he  can  get  on.” 

“What !” 

“After  what  happened  this  afternoon?” 

“You’re  groggy,  old  man.” 

“You’re  off  your  equilibrium.” 

“You  don’t  think  he  can  get  on,  eh?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“Not  in  a  thousand  years.” 

“He’ll  never  play  on  Ben  Bright’s  team.” 

“To-day  was  his  first  and  last  appearance  on  the  Ray¬ 
mond  gridiron,  and  then  he  appeared  in  the  capacity  of 
the  ball  and  not  as  a  player.” 

“Great  Scott,  but  didn’t  they  use  Cogswell  rough, 
though  ?” 

“Well,  I  should  say.” 

“They  gave  him  the  razzle-dazzle  degree.” 

“Yes,  the  razzle-dazzle  and  bumper  degrees  combined.” 

McMaster  and  his  four  cronies  were  in  the  former’s  room 
smoking  and  discussing  the  lively  events  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Of  course  their  sympathies  were  with  Burr  Cogswell, 
the  Indianian,  and  they  had  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  give 
Ben  Bright  a  thrashing,  hut  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so, 
hut  had  received  a  good  thrashing  himself  instead. 

“Tt  was  an  outrage  the  way  they  treated  Cogswell,”  said 
McMaster.  “Why,  the  whole  crowd  jumped  onto  him.” 

“Well,  he  brought  it  on  himself,”  said  Wilson.  “He 
ought  to  have  stayed  off  the  field.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Stamper.  “He  ought  to  have  had  more 
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sense  than  to  go  in  after  Markham.  He  might  have  known 
what  would  happen/’ 

“Well,  he  soon  found  out,  if  he  didn’t  know  before!” 
chuckled  Wheeler.  “For  my  part,  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
get  it.  I  don’t  exactly  like  his  style.  He’s  too  mouthy 
by  half.” 

“Yes,  or  two-thirds,"  grinned  Alford. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  it  happened,  too,  for  more  than  one  rea¬ 
son,  though  I’m  really  sorry  for  Cogswell,”  said  McMaster. 

“Rather  paradoxical,  that,  isn't  it,  old  man?”  asked 
Stamper. 

“Well,  you  see,  it’s  this  way :  I’m  glad  it  happened,  be¬ 
cause  if  he  and  Ben  Bright  had  met  up  and  been  friendly 
toward  one  another,  Cogswell  might  have  got  a  place  on  the 
team  and  strengthened  it.  I  didn’t  want  that  to  happen, 
of  course,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  pumped  the  fellow  so 
full  of  stuff  about  Ben  Bright  and  got  him  prejudiced  be¬ 
fore  thev  had  met.” 

J 

“That  was  a  bright  idea  of  yours,  McMaster.” 

“Yes,  but  for  that,  Cogswell  would  have  consented  to 
practice  and  show  what  he  could  do,  and  if  he  is  a  good 
player,  he  would  likely  have  been  taken  on  the  eleven. 
Then  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  approach  him,  but  now 
he  will  be  hot  to  get  even  with  Ben  Bright,  and  if  he  can 
get  on  the  team,  I  will  have  no  trouble,  I  am  confident,  in 
getting  him  to  do  what  I  want  him  to  do.” 

“But  getting  him  on  the  team  will  be  the  difficulty,”  said 
Stamper. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Ben  Bright  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  win  the  championship  from  Seabright,  and  if  I  can  per¬ 
suade  Cogswell  to  go  in  and  practice,  and  he  shows  up  good 
enough,  I  feel  sure  Bright  will  put  him  on.” 

“Well,  T  doubt  if  you  can  get  Cogswell  to  agree  to  prac¬ 
tice.  He  won’t  want  to  get  on  the  field  with  those  fellows 
again.” 

“Right  there  is  where  T  think  you  are  mistaken,”  ob¬ 
jected  McMaster.  “T  think  he  would  be  glad  to  get  on  the 
field  with  them,  where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
square  accounts  with  a  few  of  them  at  least.  It  is  human 
nature  to  want  to  even  up  scores  of  that  kind.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  true  enough.  When  are  you  going  to  see 
Cogswell  about  the  matter?” 

McMaster  studied  a  few  moments. 

“T  guess  T’ll  wait  till  to-morrow  evening,”  he  said, 
presently.  “Cogswell  wouldn’t  want  to  see  anybody  to¬ 
night.” 

“No.  he’s  feeling  too  sore,  both  mentally  and  physically,” 
laughed  Alford.  “T'll  bet  he’s  feeling  worse  than  a  fellow 
whose  best  girl  has  gone  hack  on  him.” 

“T  must  sav  T  was  disappointed  in  Cogswell”  said 
Wheeler.  “He  is  such  a  big  fellow  and  seemed  to  have  so 


much  confidence  in  himself  that  I  thought  maybe  he  would 
be  too  much  for  even  Ben  Bright.” 

“So  did  I,”  said  Alford ;  “especially  after  he  slapped  Ben 
Bright.  I  felt  sure  he  would  pan  out  all  right  then." 

“Oh,  but  Ben  Bright  is  a  wonder,"  declared  Stamper.  “I 
never  saw  a  fellow  who  could  handle  himself  like  that  fel-  ^ 
low.  He’s  a  scientific  sparrer  and  an  acrobat  and  athlete 
besides.  He  is  a  tough  proposition  any  way  you  take  him.  « 

“Yes,  and  he  is  the  luckiest  dog  alive,"  declared  W  ilson. 
“He  always  lights  on  his  feet  no  matter  which  way  he 
falls.” 

“Well,  he’s  going  to  fall  on  his  neck  instead  of  his  feet  - 
one  of  these  days,”  said  McMaster,  venomously.  I  hate 
the  fellow  more  and  more  every  day.” 

After  an  hour  more  of  talking  and  smoking  the  four  “ 
went  to  their  rooms,  but  next  evening  at  the  usual  time, 
just  after  supper,  the  four  were  again  gathered  in  Mc- 
Master’s  room.  McMaster  himself  was  not  there,  having 
gone  in  search  of  Cogswell. 

He  was  not  gone  long,  however,  but  soon  appeared,  Cogs¬ 
well  being  with  him. 

Cogswell’s  face  was  still  swollen  somewhat,  and  one  eye  i 
was  black,  the  result  of  the  stinging  blows  that  Ben 
Bright  had  placed  there  the  evening  before.  r1 

The  boys  greeted  the  Indianian  with  a  “Howdy,  Cogs¬ 
well,”  and  the  fellow  grunted  out  something  in  response. 

He  was  feeling  very  sore  and  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
look  pleasant  or  speak  courteously. 

“Sit  down,  Cogswell,”  said  McMaster,  and  then,  when 
the  other  had  done  so,  McMaster  passed  a  box  of  cigars. 
“Have  a  smoke,  old  man,  and  you’ll  feel  better,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  I  reckon  as  how  I  feel  all  right !”  growled  Cogs¬ 
well,  and  he  took  a  cigar,  and,  lighting  it,  began  puffing  ,  ’ 
away  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

“Certainly!  Of  course!”  assented  McMaster,  realizing 
that  he  must  handle  his  touchy  guest  with  care.  “I  always 
feel  much  better  after  a  smoke  and  I  imagine  it's  the  same 
with  everybody  else.”  -k- 

“Well,  a  smoke’s  all  right,”  assented  Cogswell.  “But 
^  ^  y°  axtt,  McMaster  ?  A  ou  said  you  had  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  say  to  me.” 

“So  T  have.”  .  f 

McMaster  puffed  away  at  his  cigar  for  a  few  moments, 
looking  reflectively  at  the  ceiling,  and  then  turning  to 
Cogswell,  he  said,  briskly: 

“Cogswell,  would  you  like  to  get  even  with  Ben  Bright?" 

Th<  Indian), in  looked  at  McMaster  in  a  searching  man¬ 
ner. 


ell,  he  said,  presently,  “maybe  T  would  and  maybe 
T  wouldn’t.” 

“0)1.  see  here.  Cogswell,  don't  talk  that  wav."  evpostu- 
lnt,',l  McMaster.  “You  need  n't  to  ho  afraid  to  voice  vour 
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sentiments  here.  We  none  of  us  like  Ben  Bright,  and  as 
for  myself,  1  hate  him.” 

McMaster  ground  the  last  three  words  out  with  such 
earnest  vieiousness  that  there  could  bo  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

Cogswell  looked  at  McMaster  in  some  surprise. 

*  "Then  you've  had  trouble  with  him,  eh?”  he  asked. 

“Cart  loads,  grated  McMaster.  “And  do  you  know, 

Cogswell,  I  d  give  a  lot  to  be  able  to  square  accounts  with 
the  fellow/' 

“Whv  don't  you  go  in  and  square  them  yourself  ?” 

McMaster  grimaced! 

*  “I  tried  it — with  the  same  results  that  attended  your  ef¬ 
forts  yesterday.” 

A  dark  frown  appeared  on  Cogswell's  face,  called  there 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ben 
Bright. 

He  looked  at  McMaster’s  form  critically. 

“I  can  see  how  you  would  probably  be  no  match  for  Ben 
Bright,'’  he  growled,  “but  I  don’t  understand  yet  how  he 
come  to  lick  me.  Why,  I’m  a  heap  bigger  than  he  is.” 

“Yes,  but  not  stronger.  Did  you  notice  his  arms,  Cogs¬ 
well  ?” 

“Yes.  They’re  awfully  big  for  a  fellow  of  his  size.” 

“You’re  right.  He’s  as  strong  as  a  bull.  But  you  haven’t 
answered  my  question  yet,  Cogswell.  Would  you  like  to  get 
even  with  Ben  Bright  ?” 

Cogswell  threw  all  reserve  to  the  winds  now.  He  realized 
that  he  was  among  friends,  and  those  who  were  enemies 
to  Ben  Bright,  and  he  said,  with  a  savageness  that  equaled 
McMaster’s  best  efforts: 

“Would  I  like  to  get  even  with  Ben  Bright?  Well,  I 
reckon.  I’ll  get  even,  too,  don’t  forget  it.  I’ll  find  a  way, 
sooner  or  later.  I’ll  show  him  that  he  nor  any  other  person 
can  treat  me  as  he  has  done  and  get  off  scot  free.  I’ll  make 
him  suffer  for  what  he  has  done.” 

McMaster  nodded  in  vigorous  assent. 

“Good  for  you,  Cogswell,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got  the 
bright  kind  of  spirit.  And  now,  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get 
,even.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  eagerly.  “You  can’t  tell  it  any  too 
quick.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  right  off.  You  know  Ben  Bright  is  manager 
and  captain  of  the  football  eleven.” 

“Yes,  I  know  it.” 

“He  wants  to  win  the  championship  from  the  Seabright 
Academy  eleven,”  went  on  McMaster,  “and  he  is  bending 
every  energy  to  that  end.  I  was  manager  and  captain  last 
vear  and  Seabright  beat  us,  and  he  wants  to  win  so  as  to 
prove  his  superiority  over  me  as  a  manager  and  captain, 
and  a?-  a  football  player  as  well.” 

“Yes?”  in  an  inquiring  manner,  as  McMaster  paused. 


“Well,  as  1  was  saying,  Ben  Bright  wants  to  win  the 
championship,  and  to  do  this  he  has  to  have  good  players, 
and  I  know  that  he  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  put  on  any 
man  who  would  strengthen  the  team.  That  being  the  case, 
if  you  really  are  a  strong  player,  Cogswell,  and  will  prove  it 
to  the  fellow,  he  will  put  you  on  the  eleven.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  Cogswell,  amazed.  “Not  after  the 
scrap  we  had.” 

“lres,  after  the  scrap  you  had.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  would  do  it,”  Cogswell  declared.  “No 
fellow  would  do  such  a  thing.” 

“Ben  Bright  would.” 

“But  look  what  a  chance  he  would  be  giving  a  fellow  to 
get  even  with  him  by  throwing  the  game !” 

McMaster  smiled. 

“He  thinks  any  student  would  have  the  good  and  honor 
of  the  academy  he  was  attending  so  at  heart  that  he  would 
do  no  such  thing,  even  though  he  hated  the  team’s  cap¬ 
tain.” 

Cogswell  laughed  coarsely. 

“Well,  he’d  be  fooled  badly  in  my  case,”  he  said.  “Be¬ 
sides,  I  haven’t  been  here  long  enough  to  be  stuck  on  this 
academy  to  any  great  extent.” 

“True,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  easy  to  throw  Ren 
Bright  down.” 

“I  don’t  believe,  though,  that  he  would  take  me  on,”  said 
Cogswell,  still  unconvinced.  “He’d  never  take  a  fellow 
on  that  he’d  fought  with.” 

“You’re  mistaken,  Cogswell.  He  has  already  done  so.” 

“He  has !” 

“Yes.” 

“Who’s  the  fellow?” 

“His  name’s  Markham.  He’s  that  dark  fellow,  the  one 
you  called  a  dago.” 

“Oh,  him,  eh?”’  exclaimed  Cogswell,  with  an  air  of  in¬ 
terest.  “Which  licked  ?” 

“Well,  Ben  Bright  bested  Markham,  all  right,  but  the 
fool  wouldn’t  give  in,  and  kept  trying  to  fight  as  long  as  he 
could  stand  up.  Ben  Bright  finally  refused  to  strike  him.” 

“Gamey,  wasn’t  he  ?” 

“Sure.” 

“And  Ben  Bright  took  him  on  the  eleven  after  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Just  because  he  was  a  good  player,  eh?” 

“Yes,  and  you  may  get  on  for  the  same  reason,  if  you 
can  prove  your  ability  as  a  player.” 

“Well,  I  think  I  can  do  that  all  right.” 

“And  you’ll  make  the  effort  to  get  on?” 

“Sure!  But  how  am  I  to  go  about  it?” 

“Simple  enough.  Go  to  Bright  and  tell  him  you  are 
sorry  you  acted  so  foolish.  Tell  him  you  would  like  to  play 
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on  the  team,  and  that  if  he  will  give  you  a  chance  you  will 
aliow  him  what  you  can  do." 

“But  won’t  he  suspect  what  1  am  up  to  right  away  ?” 

“Not  he.  lie’s  the  most  unsuspecting  duck  you  ever 
saw,  and  if  a  fellow  puts  on  a  long  face  and  pretends  he’s 
6orjy,  it  is  all  right.  Bright  believes  him  every  time  and 
will  give  him  all  the  chance  he  wants.” 

“All  right;  that  suits  me  exactly.  I’ll  tackle  him  to¬ 
morrow  and  if  he  gives  me  a  chance  to  show  what  I  can  do, 
1  think  I’ll  get  on  the  team,  and  if  I  get  on  the  team - ” 

“Then  what  ?” 

“I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  square  accounts  with  Mr.  Ben 
Bright.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

?  -  [ 

DENNY  DOES  BEN  A  GOOD  TURN. 

“One  moment,  Ben  Bright.” 

It  was  Wednesday  at  the  noon  hour. 

Ben  Bright  had  been  to  dinner  and  was  returning  to 
school  alone,  Tom  True  not  being  ready  to  come  when  he 
started. 

Ben  was  just  entering  the  grounds  when  some  one  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  above,  and  stopping,  he  looked  around  to 
see  who  it  was. 

It  was  Burr  Cogswell,  who  had  been  leaning  against  a 
large  elm,  but  had  stepped  out  and  approached  Ben  as  he 
spoke. 

“Ah  !  Cogswell ;  is  it  you  ?”  remarked  Ben,  secretly  sur¬ 
prised,  but  showing  nothing  of  it  in  his  face. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you,  Ben  Bright,  if  you  are  not  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.” 

“Oh,  I’m  in  no  great  rush.  I  can  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  Fire  away.” 

Cogswell  glanced  toward  the  portion  of  the  campus 
where  most  of  the  boys  were  gathered. 

“There’s  a  seat  under  the  tree  yonder.  Let’s  sit  down,” 
he  suggested,  and  Ben  assented  readily. 

“Very  well,”  he  said.  “Pm  agreeable.” 

Cogswell  led  the  way,  and  when  they  were  seated,  he 
turned  and  faced  Ben. 

“I  suppose  you  wonder  what  I  have  to  say  ?”  said  Cogs¬ 
well,  trying  juird  to  not  let  the  hatred  he  felt  for  Ben 
Bright  show  in  his  eyes. 

“Naturally,”  was  the  cool  reply. 

“Well,  it’s  this:  T  made  a  fool  of  myself  the  other 
afternoon  and  T  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  it.” 

Bon  stared  in  astonishment.  He  was  surprised.  He 
bad  not  thought  the  Tndianian  the  kind  of  fellow  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  an  error,  or  to  apologize  to  any  one  no  matter 
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what  he  might  have  done,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  to 
think  or  say.  % 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  you  are  surprised,  said 
Cogswell,  reading  Ben’s  expression  aright.  “I’ll  say,  too, 
that  it  isn’t  often  that  Burr  Cogswell  apologizes,  but  I 
made  such  a  fool  of  myself  that  in  this  case  I  deem  it  nec¬ 
essary.”  ^ 

“You  are  right,  Mr.  Cogswell,”  Ben  said,  pleasantly;  “1 
am  surprised,  for  I  had  expected  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
will  acknowledge  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  hear  you 
talk  as  you  have.” 

“It  isn’t  often  I  make  a  fool  of  myself,  Ben  Bright,”  the 
fellow  said,  “and  I  don’t  think  I  should  have  done  so  had 
it  not  been  for  some  fellows  who  got  hold  of  me  and  told 
me  a  lot  of  cock  and  bull  stories  about  how  nobody  could 
play  on  your  eleven  unless  they  were  chums  of  yours,  and 
that  merit  and  ability  as  a  player  counted  for  nothing  with 
you,  so  when  you  tackled  me  to  take  a  hand  and  show  what 
I  could  do,  I  refused,  thinking  it  would  do  no  good,  any¬ 
way.” 

Ben  nodded. 

“I  understood  the  situation,”  he  said,  quietly.  “There 
are  some  fellows  here  who  are  sore  at  me,  and  would  do 
anything  to  injure  me,  or  to  cause  the  team  to  lose.  I  could 
name  them.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it.  But  is  there  any  way  I  can  remedy 
my  mistake,  Ben  Bright?” 

Tn  what  way  do  you  wish  to  remedy  it  ?” 

‘Why,  about  getting  a  chance  to  play  on  your  team. 
Have  I  ruined  my  chances  for  good  and  all  ?  Or  would  you 
still  be  willing  to  give  me  a  show?” 

Ben  looked  at  the  fellow  searchingly. 

“I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  a  show,  Mr.  Cogs¬ 
well,”  replied  Ben.  “If  you  wish,  you  may  play  in  the 
practice  game  this  afternoon.” 

Cogswell’s  eyes  shone  with  triumph.  He  was  delighted 
at  the  success  which  had  attended  his  scheme  so  far,  and 
he  was  almost  afraid  Ben  Bright’s  keen  eyes  would  read 
what  was  going  on  in  his  mind  by  the  expression  of  big. 
face. 

‘And  if  I  make  a  good  enough  showing  will  you  take  me 
on  the  eleven?”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“I  will.” 

“After  the — the  trouble  we  had  ?” 

“Yes.  That  will  make  no  difference  whatever.” 

‘It  would  with  most  people.” 

^  ell,  it  doesn  t  A\ith  me.  Besides,  if  you  are  willing 
to  play,  I  should  be  willing  to  have  you.  It’s  give  and 
take.’* 

“That’s  so.  Well,  I’ll  try*  It  a  whirl  this  afternoon.” 

“Verv  well.” 
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“But,  sav,  Ben  Bright— what  about  the  rest  of  the  bo  vs? 


They'll  be  mad  if  you  put  me  in  to  practice,  won't  they?” 

“No;  they  let  me  run  affairs  and  won't  say  a  word.” 

^  “Oh,  all  right.  I  was  afraid  they'd  kick.” 

“No  ;  it'll  be  all  right.  1  shall  count  on  you  being  in  the 
practice."  and  then,  leaving  Cogswell,  Ben  made  his  way 
to  where  the  boys  were  kicking  a  football  about  without 
regard  to  rules. 

! “1  wonder  if  the  fellow  is  honest  and  sincere,”  mused 
f  Ben.  “or  does  he  want  to  get  on  the  team  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  throw  it  down?  Somehow,  I  don’t  like  his 
face  ;  it’s  crafty  looking  and  the  eyes  don’t  shine  true. 
Well,  perhaps  he  isn’t  a  strong  player,  anyway,  and  would 
not  be  available.  Should  he  be,  however,  I  shall  watch  him 
Closely.” 

“Fooled  him,”  said  Cogswell  to  himself,  exultantly,  as 
^en  left  him.  “Fooled  him,  and  didn’t  more  than  half  try, 
either.  I’ll  go  and  tell  the  boys,”  and  he  made  his  way  to 
a  corner  of  the  campus  bordering  on  &  side  street  and  en¬ 
tered  a  little  clump  of  trees  of  perhaps  half  an  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent  which  stood  there.  Seated  beneath  one  of  the  trees 
'nvefe  McMaster  and  his  four  chums,  who  looked  up  eagerly 
as  Cogswell  appeared. 

“What  luck,  old  man?”  asked  McMaster. 

“Oh,  best  in  the  world.  It’s  all  right.  I’m  to  enter  the 
practice  game  this  afternoon.” 

“Good !  What  did  he  say  when  you  struck  him  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  show  what  you  could  do  ?” 

*  “He  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.” 

“Did  he  seem  surprised?” 

“Yes,  somewhat.” 

“You  don’t  think  he  tumbled  to  your  game,  do  you, 
Cogswell  ?” 

“Oh,  no;  I  played  my  part  all  right.  He  thinks  I’m 
^orrv  for  what  I  did  the  other  day  and  dead  anxious  to  do 
something  to  make  up  for  my  mistake.” 

“And  you  are,  too,  aren’t  you,  old  man.  Ha !  ha !  Yes, 
*you  are — I  don’t  believe.” 
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“Yes,  I’m  anxious  to  do  something — Ben  Bright,  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

“And  you  will  do  him,  too,  eh,  old  man?” 

“Just  so  sure  as  I  get  to  play  on  his  old  football  eleven.” 
I  “Good  for  you.  That’s  the  way  to  talk  it.  Well,  I  hope 
you’ll  get  on.” 

“Oh,  I  think  I  shall.” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  the  boys’ll  double-bank  you  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  prevent  you  from  making  a  showing?”  asked  Mc- 
Maeter. 

“Oh,  I  hardly  think  so.  I  spoke  to  Ben  Bright  about 
I  it,  and  he  said  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“Well,  whatever  be  says  goes  with  them.  T  never  saw 
tmr-h  a  -et  of  fool0  in  my  life.  They  think  he  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened.” 


A  youth  who  had  come  walking  along  the  side  street #had 
heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and,  moved  by  curiosity,  the 
youth  had  leaped  over  the  stone  wall  and  stolen  into  the 
edge  of  the  clump  of  trees,  until  close  enough  to  see  the 
youths  sitting  beneath  the  tree  and  hear  what  was  said. 

“It’s  dat  scoundrel,  McMaster  an’  his  cronies,”  the 
watcher  muttered,  “an’  as  usual,  he’s  plottin’  aghn  Ben 
Bright.” 

Then,  after  listening  for  several  minutes,  the  youth 
turned  and  stole  away,  and  as  he  reached  the  street  and 
set  out  down  it  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  he  said : 

“So  McMaster  an’  dat  other  feller  are  plannin’  ter  make 
Ben  Bright’s  team  lose  de  championship,  are  dey?  Well, 
we’ll  see  erbout  et.  I’ll  spile  deir  little  game  er  me  name 
ain’t  Dan  Denny.” 

That  afternoon,  after  school,  Ben  Bright  got  the  two 
teams  out  on  the  football  field  for  practice,  and  all  were 
surprised  to  see  Burr  Cogswell-  occupying  Ben  Bright’s 
position  at  right  half-back. 

Markham  surveyed  the  big  Indianian  coolly,  but  said 
nothing.  Tom  True,  however,  could  not  help  muttering 
angrily. 

“I  don’t  see  what  has  got  into  Ben,”  he  said  to  his  com¬ 
panions  on  the  line.  “I  wouldn’t  trust  that  fellow  as  far 
as  you  can  jump.” 

“Oh,  he  may  be  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Let’s  wait 
and  see  what  he  can  do.” 

The  spectators  were  no  less  surprised,  but  the  boys  had 
learned  to  understand  Ben  Bright,  and  while  many  of 
them  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  him  for  his  “soft¬ 
ness,”  as  they  termed  it,  in  being  easy  on  those  who  had 
done  him  harm,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  they  could  not  but 
admire  him  the  more  for  it. 

Ben  acted  as  coach,  and  he  soon  had  the  boys  going  at  a 
pretty  rate.  He  watched  Cogswell  closely  and  soon  saw 
that  the  big  fellow  was  a  very  good  player,  but  not  such  a 
strong  one  as  he  had  expected.  Of  course  he  was  big  and . 
strong,  and  once  he  was  under  full  headway  was  a  hard 
man  to  stop,  but  the  boys  on  the  second  eleven  did  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  two  or  three  times. 

The  spectators  took  it  all  in  and  began  to  say  things  for 
Cogswell’s  benefit. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  dandy,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“Yes ;  he’s  a  great  player — nit.” 

“All  he  needs  is  a  little  ‘ile.’  ” 

Ben  was  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  the  fellow  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  strong  player.  He  had  feared  he  would 
not,  however.  The  Indianian  had  blown  his  own  horn  too 
loudly  at  first  and  Ben  knew  that  “blows”  were  usually 
N.  G. 

Still,  Cogswell  was  playing  in  a  different  position  from 
what  Ben  felt  was  his  proper  place,  so  presently  he  stopped 
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the  play  and  made  a  few  changes,  placing  Cogswell  at  left 
tackle  on  the  second  eleven.  Here  the  big  fellow  did  good 
work,  proving  too  much  for  his  opponent  on  the  first  eleven 
and  making  very  good  plays  besides. 

Ben  was  not  quite  sure  Cogswell  would  prove  to  be  of 
more  value  to  the  team  than  the  left  tackle  who  had  been 
playing  the  position,  so  he  did  not  decide  to  give  the  In- 
dianian  a  place.  He  wished  to  try  him  further  before 
coming  to  a  decision. 

After  the  practice  Cogswell  asked  Ben  what  his  chances 
were  of  getting  a  place,  and  Ben  told  him  he  would  try  him 
further  next  day,  and  then  make  a  decision,  and  Cogswell 
was  forced  to  be  content  with  that,  although  he  was  angry 
at  heart.  He  had  expected  to  be  given  a  place  without  fur¬ 
ther  trial. 

“Say,  Ben,  are  you  going  to  take  that  fellow  on  the 
team  ?”  asked  Tom  True,  as  they  walked  home. 

“I  don’t  know  yet,  Tom,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  “I  haven’t 
decided.” 

“Well,  I  should  think  you  could  decide  quickly  enough. 
The  fellow  can’t  play  a  little  bit.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  Tom.  He  would  make  a 
good  tackle,  I  think.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  won’t  turn  Dickinson  down  for  Cogs¬ 
well,  that’s  all.  You  know  you  can  depend  on  Dickinson, 
but  you  don’t  know  what  to  expect  from  Cogswell.” 

“That  is  true,  Tom,  and  I  shall  not  give  Cogswell  Dick¬ 
inson’s  place  unless  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  will  be  a 
more  valuable  man  on  the  team.” 

“Well,  you  couldn’t  satisfy  me  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
thousand  years,”  declared  Tom,  so  vehemently  that  Ben 
had  to  smile. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  gate  to  Mr.  Jeffries’  yard  the 
youths  were  surprised  to  see  Dan  Denny  standing  there  as 
if  waiting  for  them.  v 

“Kin  I  see  yer  fur  a  few  minutes,  Ben  Bright?”  asked 
Denny. 

“Certainly,  Dan,”  replied  Ben.  “Shall  we  go  up  to  my 
room  ?” 

“I  guess  dere  hain’t  no  need  uv  doin’  thet,  Ben  Bright. 
T  jest  wants  ter  tell  ye  sumthin’,  thet’s  all.” 

“Ah !  Well,  go  ahead.  What  is  it,  Denny  ?” 

“Pit’s  dis:  Is  dere  a  new  feller  wot  hez  jest  started  ter 
school  wot  wants  ter  git  onter  dc  football  team?” 

Ben  and  Tom  exchanged  glances  of  surprise. 

“Yes,”  Ben  acknowledged.  “What  about  him?” 

“Jest  dis:  He’s  a  skin.” 

“You  mean  he  is  not  on  the  square  ?” 

.  “Jest  dat.  TTc’s  crooked,  Ben  Bright,  an’  he’s  out  ter  do 
ye  up.  T  heerd  ’im  say  so  wid  me  own  two  veers.” 

“What  did  I  tell  you,  Ben?”  cried  Tom  True,  tri- 
umphnntlv. 


.  “When  did  you  hear  him  say  this,  Denny?"  n-k‘*d  Ben^Jl 

quietly. 

“Dis  noon.  1  wuz  cornin’  erlong  pas’  de  campus,  an*  K 
heerd  voices  up  among  de  trees  ’n  1  climbs  up  an'  listen- 
jes’  fur  de  fun  uv  de  t’ing.  Et  wuz  de  new  feller  an’  M<- 
Master  an’  his  crowd,  an’  de  new  feller  wuz  a-blowin’  dat 
lie  had  fooled  yer  all  right,  an'  dat  he  would  git  on  de  tea^.*  I 
and  git  even  wid  yer  by  t’rowin’  a  game  fur  ye.” 

“What  did  1  tell  you,  Ben?”  exclaimed  Tom  True,  ox-.  I 
citedly.  “Oh,  but  that  scoundrel  needs  another  licking, 
and  he  needs  it  mighty  bad.” 

Ben’s  face  took  on  a  frown.  He  was  willing  to  do  more 
than  the  fair  thing,  always,  but  the  knowledge  that  Cogs-*  I 
well  had  come  to  him  deliberately  and  played  the  hypocrite-’ 
and  liar  with  the  intention  of  doing  him  harm  at  the  first  ' 
opportunity,  made  Ben  angry. 

“I’ll  tell  Mr.  Cogswell  exactly  what  I  think  of  him  to¬ 
morrow,”  said  Ben,  grimly.  , 

“An’  if  de  cove  denies  et,”  said  Denny,  earnestly,  “send 
fur  me.  I’ll  tell  ’im  jest  exactly  wot  he  sed,  and’  den  if  he 
denies  et,  I’ll  punch  his  face.” 

“All  right,”  said  Ben,  smiling.  “I’m  much  obliged  to 

you,  Denny,  for  this  information.  It  is  likely  you  have, 

saved  me  from  losing  at  least  one  game  of  football.”  1 

i 

“Don’t  menshun  et,”  said  Denny,  and  then  he  left  them- 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

“Dan  Denny’s  all  right,  eh,  Tom?”  said  Ben,  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  yard. 

“You  bet  he  is,”  was  the  decided  reply. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COGSWELL  TURNED  DOWN. 

Next  day  at  the  noon  hour  Ben  Bright  called  Cogswelf 
aside. 

“Cogswell,”  he  said,  “I  wish  to  have  a  little-  talk  witfy 
you,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  straight.” 

A  look  of  alarm  appeared  on  the  Indianian’s  face  and  he 
looked  at  Ben  ouicklv. 

“lias  he  found  out  anything?”  he  thought.  Then  aloud 
he  said,  with  an  assumption  of  indifference: 

“Go  ahead,  Ben  Bright.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  say?”  * 

“Cogswell,”  said  Ben.  sternly,  “yesterday  you  came  to 
me  and,  professing  to  be  sorry  for  your  action  of  Monday 
evening,  asked  to  he  given  a  trial  in  practice  with  a  view 
to  getting  on  the  eleven  if  you  showed  to  he  a  good  player  ”, 

“Yes.”  assented  Cogswell,  his  face  paling  slightly,  for 
he  half  suspected  what  was  coming. 

“You  said  you  were  sorry.”  went  on  Ben,  “ami  vou^ 
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begged  my  pardon  and  all  that,  and  yet  all  the  time  you 
\un'  playing  the  hypocrite." 

‘AY hat  do  you  mean?"  blustered  Cogswell.  “Be  careful 
how  you  address  me,  sir:" 

Ben  laughed  icily. 

>You  were  playing  the  hypocrite,  Mr.  Cogswell,"  he  re- 
peated,  coolly,  ‘‘for  I  have  positive  information  to  the  ef- 
ilfct  that  your  purpose  in  trying  to  get  on  the  team  was  in 
order  that  you  might  throw  the  very  first  game  you  played 
in,  thus  to  get  revenge  on  me  for  the  thrashing  I  gave  you 
the  other  evening.” 

P  Cogswell’s  face  was  pale  as  death,  while  his  eyes  shone 
like  those  of  a  demon. 

“It’s  a  lie,”  he  cried;  “a  base  lie,  told  by  some  one  to 
injure  me  in  your  estimation  and  keep  me  from  getting  on 
the  eleven.” 

Ben  shook  his  head. 

“I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  the  truth,  Mr.  Cogs- 
The  person  who  told  me  overheard  you  talking  to 
McMaster  and  his  cronies,  after  your  interview  with  me 
yesterday,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  tell  me  something 
tfiat  was  not  true.” 

^Cogswell  started  when  Ben  mentioned  McMaster’s  name 
and  looked  frightened.  He  began  to  realize  now  that  he 
was  in  for  it  and  that  Ben  had  positive  information.  He 
t  ?ied  to  bluster,  however. 

“It  is  false,  just  the  same,”  he- cried.  “It  is  an  attempt 
by  some  person  interested  to  keep  me  off  the  team  and  I 
know  it.  Who  told  you  this  story?  Was  it  Dickinson?” 

“My  right  tackle.  Oh,  no ;  he  has  never  mentioned  your 
name  to  me.” 

1  “Well,  I'll  warrant  you  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  He’s  afraid  that  I’ll  get  his  place  and  he  has  hired 
some  one  else  to  tell  you  this  story.” 

*  “You  are  mistaken,  Cogswell,”  said  Ben,  decidedly. 
“Dickinson  is  not  that  sort.  If  he  knew  you  would  be  a 
mere  valuable  man  for  the  team  than  himself  he  would 
withdraw  in  a  moment.  There  is  not  a  man  on  the  team 
who  would  not  do  this,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  the 
jpod  of  the  team  at  heart  and  would  do  anything  in  their 
power  to  insure  its  success.” 

Something  like  a  sneer  appeared  on  Cogswell’s  face. 

'  “They  must  be  an  extraordinary  lot  of  fellows,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  Cogswell.  They  are  im¬ 
bued  with  the  proper  spirit,  that  is  all.  They  want  the 
Ra  /mond  Academy  eleven  to  win  the  championship,  and 

#  11  let  no  -elfish  desires  of  their  own  interfere  in  any 
v-  ay. 

t  ft  wa-  plain  the  fndianian  was  unconvinced,  however, 
for  '  hook  his  head  and  said: 

“Well,  you  may  think  so,  hut  I  don’t.  And  now,  Ben 


Bright,  1  am  going  to  ask  the  name  of  my  accuser.  You 
will  acknowledge  that  1  have  a  right  to  know  that." 

Ben  nodded. 

“Yes,”  he  assented.  “Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
deny  that  what  he  has  told  me  is  true?” 

“You  are  to  understand  just  that  very  thing,”  declared 
Cogswell,  vehemently.  “And  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that 
the  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  will  wish  he  had  thought  more 
than  once  before  making  up  his  mind  to  tell  lies  about 
Burr  Cogswell." 

“Then  you  insist  on  knowing  who  it  was  that  told  me?” 

“I  do.” 

“Very  well.  I  will  tell  you  who  it  was.  His  name  is 
Dan  Denny.” 

Cogswell  shook  his  head. 

“Don’t  know  him,”  he  said.  “Is  he  a  student  here  ?” 

“No,  he  lives  down  in  the  village.” 

“All  right,”  said  Cogswell,  gritting  his  teeth.  “I  shall 
go  down  to  the  village  this  evening  and  see  the  fellow.” 

“I  wish  to  be  present,”  said  Ben,  “so  I  shall  ask  you  to 
wait  until  after  football  practice.” 

Cogswell  looked  glum,  but  finally  said : 

“All  right.  I’ll  wait.”  And  then  he  asked : 

“Will  I  be  in  the  practice  this  afternoon?” 

“No,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  the  Indianian  \  said  sulkily.  “Believe 
the  fellow’s  tale  if  you  want  to,  but  I  can  tell  you  right  now 
that  I  shall  hammer  quite  another  story  out  of  Mr.  Dan 
Denny  just  as  soon  as  I  get  close  enough  to  lay  hands  on 
him.” 

Ben  smiled  in  quiet  amusement. 

“You’ll  find  it  about  the  toughest  job  of  hammering  that 
you  ever  tackled,”  he  said.  “Denny  is  some  on  the  ham¬ 
mer  himself.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  your  friend,  Mc¬ 
Master.  He  knows  all  about  it.” 

Then  Ben  walked  away,  leaving  Cogswell  very  angry  and 
disappointed. 

“Deuce  take  the  luck,*’  the  Indianian  muttered.  “Here 
I  thought  I  was  solid  for  the  eleven  and  sure  of  revenge 
on  Ben  Bright,  and  something  turns  up  to  knock  my  plans 
into  a  cocked  hat.  By  Jove !  it  is  annoying.  I’ll  just  go 
and  ask  McMaster  about  this  Dan  Denny.” 

Cogswell  did  not  take  part  in  the  practice  game  after 
school  that  afternoon,  and  the  matter  was  remarked  upon 
by  spectators. 

“Where  is  my  amiable  half-back?”  asked  Markham  of 
Ben.  “Was  yesterday  afternoon’s  play  too  much  for  his 
delicate  constitution  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Ben  with  a  smile.  “He  did  not  care  to 
practice  to-day.” 

Cogswell  was  not  among  the  spectators,  but  after  the 
game  was  ended  he  joined  Ben  Bright  and  Tom  True  as 
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they  were  on  their  way  to  their  boarding  house,  and  said 
lie  was  ready  to  go  and  see  Dan  Denny. 

So  Ben  and  Tom  accompanied  Cogswell  down  into  the 
village  and  accidentally  encountered  Denny  on  the  street. 

“We  wish  to  see  you,  Denny,”  said  Ben.  “Where  can  we 
go  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed?” 

Denny  looked  at  Cogswell,  who  was  glaring  at  him  an¬ 
grily,  and  with  a  grin,  said : 

“Come  ’roun’  behind  de  billiard  ball,  heer.  Et’s  a  nice 
place  fur  a  talk,  an’  I  don’t  t’ink  ennybody  would  bother  ef 
two  gents  wanted  ter  scrap  dere.” 

Denny  led  the  way  around  to  the  rear  of  the  billiard 
hall,  where,  as  he  had  said,  it  seemed  possible  to  talk  or 
fight  without  danger  of  being  interfered  with,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Ben. 

“W ot  is  et  yer  wants  wid  me,  Ben  Bright  ?” 

“I  said  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Denny,  but  it  is  really  this 
gentleman  here,  Mr.  Cogswell,  who  wished  to  see  you.” 

“Oh,  dat’s  it?”  said  Denny,  and  he  looked  straight  in 
Cogswell’s  eyes  with  a  cool  grin  on  his  homely  face.  “Wot 
kin  I  do  fur  ye,  covey  ?” 

“I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  telling  lies  on  me  ?” 
cried  Cogswell,  with  an  attempt  at  showing  the  righteous 
anger  incident  to  innocence  accused. 

Denny  stared  Cogswell  straight  in  the  eyes  without  re¬ 
laxing  the  grin  in  the  least. 

“I  hain’t  told  no  lies  on  ye  nor  ennybody  else,  covey,” 
he  said,  quietly. 

“Didn’t  you  tell  Ben  Bright  that  I  was  trying  to  get  on 
his  eleven  so  as  to  get  a  chance  to  throw  a  game  ?” 

Denny  nodded. 

“Yes,  I  told  ’im  dat,”  he  acknowledged,  coolly. 

This  took  Cogswell  somewhat  aback,  for  he  had  hoped 
to  bluff  Denny  by  an  air  of  bluster,  but  he  braced  up  and 
cried : 

“Well,  that  was  a  lie,  and  you  know  it !” 

“Is  dat  so?”  said  Denny,  coolly.  “Den  et  ain’t  me  wot 
is  de  liar,  but  yerself,  fur  I  heerd  ye  say  dat  wuz  wot  ye 
wuz  goin’  ter  do.” 

“You  didn’t  hear  me  say  nothing  of  the  kind!”  blus¬ 
tered  Cogswell. 

“I  jest  did.  Et  was  yisterday  noon.  Ye  wuz  in  de 
little  clump  uv  trees  in  de  corner  uv  de  campus,  an’  ye  wuz 
a-talkin'  ter  McMaster  an'  his  gang,  an’  ye  wuz  a-blowin’ 
dat  ye  hed  fooled  Ben  Bright,  an’  dat  ye  would  git  on  de 
eleven  an’  would  git  even  wid  ’im  by  t’rowin’  a  game.  I 
wuz  dere,  all  right,  an’  ye  wuz  dere,  an’  dat  McMaster 
crowd  wuz  dere.  an'  T  heerd  ev’ry  word  ye  said,  an'  ef  ye 
eez  ez  wot  T  lie  agin,  I’ll  punch  dat  mug  uv  your’n  till  ye 
won’t  know  yerself  w’en  ye  looks  in  er  lookin’  glass,  dat’s 
wot  I’ll  do.” 

Denny  had  gradually  grown  angry  and  angrier  still  as 


he  talked,  and  had  talked  increasingly  louder  and  faster, 
and  when  he  ended  he  was  shaking  his  huge  fist  unde? 
Cogswell’s  nose  in  a  very  threatening  manner. 

As  for  Cogswell,  he  was  cornered,  and  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  He  had  hoped  to  bluff  Denny  sufficiently  to 
cause  Ben  to  doubt  the  fellow’s  story,  but  Denny  woOrfi 
not  bluff  worth  a  cent,  and  had  told  such  a  straight  story 
that  Ben  Bright  was  sure  to  believe  it  despite  anything  th&* 
Cogswell  could  say  or  do,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
made  the  Indianian  terribly  angry. 

He  glared  at  Denny  fiercely.  Here  was  the  author  of  his 
misfortune;  here  was  the  fellow  who  had  spoiled  his  plan 
to  get  even  with  Ben  Bright;  he  could  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  giving  the  fellow  a  good  licking,  and  Cogs¬ 
well  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

“I  see  you  punching  my  face !”  Cogswell  snarled. 
“You’ve  spoiled  my  plans,  but  I’ll  have  revenge.  I’ll  give 
you  one  of  the  worst  lickings  you  ever  had  in  your  life,  you 
monkey-faced - ” 

Crack !  Dan  Denny’s  fist  took  Cogswell  fair  between  the 
eyes,  knocking  him  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a 
sledge  hammer,  and  putting  a  stop  to  his  threats  suddenly 
and  effectually. 

“I’ll  l’arn  ye  a  lesson  ye  won’t  furgit,  ye  sneakin’  co\o» 
ard !”  grated  Denny.  “I’ll  show  ye  who’ll  git  a  lickin' !” 

And  he  did,  for  although  Cogswell  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
renewed  the  fight  and  fought  like  a  fiend,  he  was  not  quite 
a  match  for  the  strong  and  gritty  village  tough,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes’  time  he  was  a  badly  whipped  youth 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  away  from  the  spot,  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  company  of  Ben  and  Tom. 

“Oh,  say,  Denny,  but  you  did  polish  him  off  in  great 
style !”  cried  Tom  True,  delighted.  “I  wouldn’t  hav£ 
missed  seeing  it  for  anything.  I  guess  Cogswell  isn't  feel¬ 
ing  very  well  just  now.” 

“De  cove  t’ought  he  could  bluff  me,  but  he  foun’  out  his 
mistake  all  right,”  grinned  Denny. 

“He  did  that !”  smiled  Ben.  “Well,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  Denny,  for  having  put  me  onto  the  fellow’s 
scheme.” 

“Oh,  dat’s  all  right,  Ben  Bright.  I've  done  ye  harm  in 
de  past,  an’  I’ve  gotter  do  ye  more'n  one  good  turn  afore  * 
I’m  ennywhere  even  wid  ye.  Besides,  I  had  ten  dollar^ 
worth  us  fun  outen  dis  yere  racket.” 

Ben  and  Tom  went  to  their  boarding  house,  and.  after 
supper,  as  was  their  custom,  retired  to  their  room  to  talk 
and  read. 

They  had  been  there  only  half  an  hour  or  so  when  Mr' 
Jeffries  came  up  and  said  there  was  a  boy  below  who 
wished  to  see  Ben.  v 

“Send  him  up,  Mr.  Jeffries,”  said  Ben.  and  presently 
the  door  opened  and  in  stepped  Patsy  IVndev. 
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“I  think  you  are  right,'  Tom,”  assented  Ben.  “He  didn’t 
want  Patsy  to  tell  what  he  had  learned  and  took  that  way 


"  i 


"Patsy !  exclaimed  Ben,  in  surprise,  "where  in  the 
world  have  jou  been  all  week.  Mike  has  been  in  a  terrible 
,ate  of  mind.  Have  you  seen  him  yet  ?” 

“Shure  an'  Oi  have  not.  Bin  Broight said  Patsy,  pull- 
met  at  his  curly  foretop  nervously.  “Oi  have  jhust  got  in, 
in'  Oi  kirn  roight  here.  Oi  have  somethin’  to  tell  yez, 

I 

sor. 

•Very  well,  Patsy;  what  is  it?  But  sit  down.” 

-It's  dhis,  sor,"  continued  Patsy,  as  he  took  the  seat 
indicated.  "Oi  ve  foun  out  who  dug  dhe  hole  phwat  yer- 
silf  sthepped  in  lasht  Saturday,  an'  phwat  lost  yez  dhe 

?a*e.” 

“You  have?’’  exclaimed  Ben.  “Who  was  it?” 

“It  wur  thot  thafe  av  dhe  wurruld,  MickMasther.” 
r  \  told  you  so,  Ben !”  cried  Tom.  “Oh,  that  fellow  is  a 
scoundrel  from  the  ground  up !” 

“Indade  he  is  thot,”  assented  Patsy;  “an’  thot  is  not 
all,  Bin ;  dhis  same  MickMasther  has  got  a  fri’ncl  av  his  to 
^fie  to  Seabright  to  play  on  dhe  team  dhere.  Dhe  felly 
weighs  more  nor  two  hundred  pounds,  an’  is  a  crack  centre 
rush,  an  MickMasther  is  payin’  his  oxpinses  whoile  dhere.” 

“Great  Scott !  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Ben  ?”  cried 
rom,  in  excitement.  “That  fellow  is  determined  Raymond 
shall  not  win  the  championship.” 

“But  she  shall,  just  the  same,”  declared  Ben,  now  thor- 
)u;|hly  aroused.  “She  shall  win  in  spite  of  McMaster  and 
bis  scheming.  But  I  wonder  if  this  fellow  really  is  a  good 
player  ?” 

MickMasther  sez  ez  how  dhe  felly  did  play  on  dhe  Mich¬ 
igan  eleven,  sor,  but  is  off  now  on  account  av  havin’  purty 
nigh  killed  a  man  in  a  game  out  dhere.” 

Ben’s  lips  compressed,  and  his  eyes  took  on  the  peculiar 
dint  that  always  came  to  them  when  he  was  thoroughly 
iroused. 

tfSo,”  he  said.  “Well,  all  right.  Let  it  be  so.  Let  them 
play  this  big  centre  rush  if  they  wish.  We  will  beat  them 
just  the  same.  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  Clinkett  would 
l.i  ve  consented  to  the  thing,  however.” 

"Well,  his  centre  was  the  weakest  spot  on  the  eleven, 
Ben,  and  it  was  onlv  natural  that  he  should  jump  at  the 
Jhance  to  strengthen  it.” 

( “Tru$,  Tom.  Well,  we  can  beat  them,  anyway,  and  we 
do  it,  too,  in  spite  of  their  new  giant  centre  rush.” 

“That’s  what  we  will,  Ben,”  assented  Tom. 

Then  Ben  asked  Patsy  how  he  came  to  know  these 
thing-  and  where  he  had  been,  and  Patsy  told  the  whole 
■*jTj  of  how  he  had  overheard  McMaster  telling  bis  crowd 
the  matters  of  the  hole  and  the  centre  rush  for 
*abright,  and  then  when  he  told  about  being  waylaid  and 
rjred  and  sent  awav  locked  in  a  box-car,  Tom  True  be- 

4/ 

am*  excited  and  exclaimed: 

"W  <■  M 4er*3  work !” 


of  getting  him  out  of  the  way.” 

“Well,  he  got  me  a  good  ways  from  dhis  place,”  said 
Patsy,  “an’  if  it  hadn’t  been  fur  dhe  thramp  phwat  opened 
dhe  dure  an’  got  in  dhe  car,  it’s  mesilf  would  have  gone 
clear  to  Kansas,  begorra !  As  it  wur,  Oi  got  off  dhe  thrain 
in  Eastern  Illynois,  an’  got  back  before  dhe  football  game 
kim  off.” 

“And  you  had  to  beat  your  way  back,  Patsy  ?” 

“Shure  an’  Oi  did.  Dhe  thramp  took  ivery  blissid  cint 
Oi  had  in  me  pocket,  an’  Oi  had  to  bate  me  way  back.  Oi 
wur  glad  to  git  off  widout  gittin’  choked  by  dhe  spalpane, 
however,  an’  wur  more  glad  av  dhe  chance  av  gittin’  off  dhe 
thrain.  An’  Oi’m  glad  to  be  bhack  here,  begorra !” 

“I  should  think  you  would  be.  Well,  Mike  will  be  glad 
to  see  you,  I  am  sure,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  have  given  me,  Patsy.  It  will  enable  me  to  think  up 
some  plan  to  offset  the  added  strength  the  Seabright  team 
will  have  on  account  of  the  new  centre  rush.” 

“Oh,  it’s  yersilf  is  welcome,  Bin.  Oi’m  glad  to  do  ony- 
thin’  to  benefit  yez,  afther  phwat  yez  have  done  fur  me.” 

And  then  Patsy  departed,  to  face  Mike  and  appease  that 
worthy’s  wrath  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
gone  and  left  all  the  work  for  Mike  to  do. 

“Well,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  hard  game  Satur¬ 
day,  Ben,”  remarked  Tom  True,  when  Patsy  had  gone. 

“Yes,”  replied  Ben,  “but  we  will  beat  them  neverthe¬ 
less.” 

There  was  a  determined  look  on  Ben’s  face  that  showed 
he  meant  what  he  said.  And  in  truth  he  did,  for  the 
youth  was  thoroughly  aroused. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  GREAT  GAME. 

Ben  Bright,  Tom  True,  Dorothy  Dare  and  Mamie  Blair 
went  nutting  Saturday  morning.  They  were  away  at 
seven  o’clock  and  were  back  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  having 
spent  an  enjoyable  morning  and  secured  a  lot  of  chestnuts, 
butternuts  and  hazelnuts. 

Most  of  their  talk  that  morning  had  been  about  the  ap¬ 
proaching  football  game,  however,  for  the  girls,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Dorothy,  were  very  much  interested  and  desirous 
that  Ben’s  eleven  should  win. 

'''  Ben  told  them  of  the  fact  that  Seabright  was  to  have  a 
new  centre  rush,  which  would  strengthen  the  team  con¬ 
siderably,  and  this  excited  lively  fears  in  the  girls’  minds 
regarding  the  result  of  the  game. 
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“If  l  were  vou  I  would  not  let  them  put  the  fellow  in, 

V 

said  Dorothy.  “He  is  not  a  student  at  Seabright,  but  mere¬ 
ly  a  professional,  hired  to  play  a  few  games/ 

“That  is  true,”  assented  Ben,  “but  if  I  objected  to  him 
playing  all  Seabright  would  rise  up  in  arms  and  say  we 
were  afraid  of  being  beaten  and  the  papers  of  that  place 
would  have  a  lot  to  say,  too,  so  I  shall  raise  no  objections 
whatever  to  him  playing.  We  can  beat  them,  anyway,  and 
it  will  make  their  defeat  all  the  keener  felt,  if  we  do  it  with 
him  on  the  t£am .” 

“Yes,  but  we  may  not  defeat  them,”  objected  Tom. 

“We  will  defeat  them,”  declared  Ben,  confidently. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  twelve  when  the  party  left  Bronxton 
and  one  o’clock  when  it  reached  Seabright. 

The  rigs  with  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  football 
teams  aboard  had  left  half  an  hour  earlier,  but  Ben’s  team, 
with  only  the  carriage  with  four  people  in  it  to  pull,  could 
go  faster,  and  Ben  drove  up  to  the  Seabright  football 
grounds  only  a  few  minutes  behind  the  others. 

Dorothy  and  Mamie  were  escorted  to  seats  in  the  grand 
stand  and  then  Ben  and  Tom  went  to  the  dressing  room 
and  changed  their  clothes. 

“Mr.  Bright,  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Haverstraw,”  said  Sam  Clinkett,  the  Seabright  boys  being 
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in  the  dressing  room  with  the  Raymond  Academy  boys. 
“}fr.  Haverstraw  is  our  new  centre  rush,”  Clinkett  added. 

“Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Haverstraw,” 
said  Ben,  pleasantly,  extending  his  hand  to  the  fellow,  at 
the  same  time  sizing  him  up  closely. 

“Same  to  you,  Bright,”  Haverstraw  replied,  and  he  eyed 
Ben  closely  in  return. 

“I  don’t  like  his  looks,”  Ben  thought.  “He  has  a  cruel 
face  and  would  be  just  the  fellow  to  hurt  a  player  if  he  got 
a  chance.” 

“Bah !  That  fellow  is  no  great  shakes,”  Haverstraw 
thought  regarding  Ben.  “I  don’t  see  how  McMaster  come 
to  let  him  get  the  better  of  him.  And  McMaster,  judging 
from  the  tone  of  his  letter,  thinks  this  Ben  Bright  is  a  very 
dangerous  fellow — a  sort  of  wonder,  in  fact.  I  can’t  see 
where  it  comes  in.”  * 

“Haverstraw  dropped  in  at  just  the  right  time,”  went  on 
Clinkett.  “Our  team  has  been  a  little  bit  weak  at  centre, 
but  with  Haverstraw  there  we  shall  be  all  right  and  we 
shall  beat  you  easily  to-day,  Bright.  Y'ou’ll  not  win  the 
championship  this  year.” 

“You  will  pardon  me,  T  know,  if  T  express  a  contrary 
opinion,  Mr.  Clinkett,”  said  Ben,  dryly. 

“Oh,  ves,”  laughed  Clinkett:  “at  least  until  after  to¬ 
day’s  game  has  been  played.  After  that  I  shall  expect  to 
see  you  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  you  haven’t  a  ghost 
of  a  show  to  win.” 


“Your  expectations  will  scarcely  be  realized,  Clinkett, 
for  we  are  going  to  win  to-day.” 

Clinkett  laughed. 

“You  never’ll  do  it,”  he  said.  “You  have  absolutely  no 
chance.”  _ 

“You  were  not  cut  out  for  a  prophet,  Clinkett,”  laugSryd 
Ben.  “You’ll  retire  from  the  business  after  this  game.” 

i  • 

Then  the  elevens  went  out  onto  the  field  for  a  little  pre¬ 
liminary  practice. 

Haverstraw,  the  giant,  Seabright’s  new  centre,  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  Seabright  people  surveying  his 
magnificent  proportions  with  the  utmost  complacence 
while  the- Bronxton  people  viewed  him  with  alarm. 

The  players  on  Ben’s  eleven  watched  the  big  fellow  anx¬ 
iously,  some  of  them  half-fearfullv,  and  Ben  watched  his 
movements  closely,  to  get  a  line  on  the  fellow’s  action  and 
speed. 

“He  is  a  dangerous  man,”  Ben  decided,  “and  once  he 
gets  going  at  full  speed  down  the  field  will  be  a  hard  m&n-  - 
to  stop.  I  shall  have  to  watch  him  closely. 

“There  is  one  thing  about  him  that  will  aid  use,”  Ben 
continued,  “and  that  is  his  egotism.  He  thinks  he  is  the 
whole  thing,  and  feels  almost  competent  to  win  from  us 
unaided.  Well,  lie  will  find  out  differently.  .We  can  play 
football  some,  even  if  we  have  never  played  on  a  ’varsity 
eleven.” 

There  was  a  big  crowd  present,  at  least  four  thousand 
people,  it  was  stated.  The  people  of  both  villages  were 
greatly  interested,  and  the  playing  of  the  teams  had  been 
so  nearly  even,  each  having  won  a  game,  that  excitement 
ran  high. 

But  among  those  thousands  of  faces  on  the  grand  stand 
Ben  Bright  could  single  out  the  face  of  Dorothy  Dare  at  a 
glance,  and  occasionally  he  gave  her  an  encouraging  smile, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done :  e> 

“Have  no  fears,  Dorothy.  We  will  win  !” 

And  after  each  of  those  encouraging  smiles,  the  beauti-J 
ful  girl  felt  herself  imbued  with  more  confidence  in  thj 
ability  of  Ben’s  team  to  win. 

At  last  the  officials  were  chosen,  the  captains  tossed  up 
for  choice  of  goals,  and  the  elevens  lined  up,  readv  for  the  II 
beginning  of  the  game. 

Haverstraw,  the  big  centre  for  Seabright,  looked  biggfcr 
than  ever,  now  that  be  was  seen  standing  beside  bis  team¬ 
mates,  and  tbe  hearts  of  many  of  tbe  Bronxton  people  sank 
as  tbev  noted  this. 

“There  won’t  be  anything  left  of  Raymond’s  line  but  lit¬ 
tle  pieces  after  Haverstraw  has  struck  it,”  said  one  en¬ 
thusiastic  Seabright  man.  and  many  who  heard  him  and  ] 
hoped  he  was  wrong,  feared  he  was  right.  V 

T  guess  T  shall  have  to  do  a  little  fancy  work  to-dav,”  I 
thought  Ben.  “And  I  had  best  do  it  earlv  iu  the  game,  bo- 
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fore  that  fellow  has  a  chance  to  break  the  boys’  nerve  and 

demoralize  them.” 

Presently  the  signal  was  given  and  the  game  com- 

W  ed- 

tv.s  in  the  game  of  the  Saturday  before,  the  pace  was 
fLt  and  furious,  and  the  spectators  were  given  a  full 
quarter's  worth  every  five  minutes.  Ben  watched  closely, 
for  he  knew  the  ball  would  go  to  the  big  centre  soon,  in  the 
expectation  that  he  could  force  his  way  through  the  Ray¬ 
mond  elevtm's  line  and  carry  the  ball  for  a  big  gain,  per- 
haps  even  make  a  touchdown. 

«  Presently  the  expected  happened.  After  a  series  of 
iiAneuvres  intended  to  veil  the  real  intention,  the  ball  was 
passed  to  Haverstraw  and  he  came  charging  down  upon  the 
Raymond  line  like  a  locomotive  running  wild. 

Spalding  and  Tom  True  tried  to  stop  the  big  fellow,  but 
were  hurled  aside  as  if  they  were  children,  and  onward 
rallied  the  giant,  seeming  to  gain  speed  with  each  leap, 
l  Ben  had  seen  what  was  coming,  however,  and  as  he  saw 
ft*  verstraw  approaching  the  line  he  started  on  a  run  in  a 
half  circle,  going  outward  toward  the  right  first,  and  then 
t urning  gradually  to  the  left  and  gaining  speed  constantly. 
Ht  had  timed  himself  perfectly,  so  that  as  Haverstraw 
bro^  through  the  line  and  started  onward  in  his  rush,  Ben 
was  just  a  little  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  big  fellow  and 
running  fully  as  swiftly.  Then,  just  as  Haverstraw 
thought  he  was  safe,  having  brushed  Tom  True  and  Dick 
Spalding  aside,*  Ben  sprang  forward  like  a  tiger,  and, 
alighting  full  upon  the  fellow’s  broad  back,  jerked  him 
over  backward  and  sidewise  in  a  twinkling,  and  that  be- 
&  Haverstraw  had  advanced  twenty  feet  into  the  Ray¬ 
mond  eleven’s  territory. 

^\nd  such  a  roar  as  went  up  from  the  Bronxton  people ! 
They  yelled  and  shrieked  till  they  were  hoarse.  The  giant 
had  been  downed  by  Ben  Bright  as  easily  as  if  he  were  only 
a>  ordinary-sized  man  and  the  Bronxton  people  were 

happy. 

The  other  members  of  Ben’s  eleven  were  happy,  too. 
Bf^ri  had  stopped  the  big  fellow,  and  had  seemecj.  to  do  it 
ssdlv,  and  the  fact  gave  them  courage,  and  they  lost  the 
filing  of  fear  that  had  been  upon  them. 

As  a  result  they  played  with  new  life  and  vigor,  and 
/a  ve  the  Seabrights  so  much  work  that  they  began  to  get 
ir<d.  On  the  battle  waged,  throughout  the  first  half,  and 
t  ended  without  either  side  having  scored. 

Aicr*  went  up  into  Hie  grand  stand  to  chat  with  Dorothy 
wd  Mamie,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  delight  in 
frothy’s  eyes. 

"Ob,  Ben,  what  a  magnificent  play  that  was  you  made 
iirbih  mo  !”  -he  fluttered.  “T  thought  sure  he  would  make 
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Ben  smiled. 

“Oh,  it  is  possible  to  down  almost  anyone  if  the  tackling 
is  done  just  right,”  he  said.  “Then,  the  fellow  had  to  be 
stopped,  there  were  no  two  ways  about  it,  and  a  fellow  can 
do  a  good  deal  when  he  has  to.” 

“Well,  you  downed  him  beautifully,  Ben,”  said  Mamie, 
“and  1  notice  he  seems  tamer  than  at  first.  The  fall  seemed 
to  take  some  of  the  life  out  of  him.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  does  charge  quite  so  furiously,” 
smiled  Ben.  “Well,  get  ready  to  cheer,  girls,  for  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  win  this  game  !” 

Ben  said  this  in  a  quietly  confident  tone,  and  with 
nothing  of  the  braggadocio  air  at  all. 

“Oh,  I  hope  you  may !”  breathed  Dorothy. 

“There  are  some  here  from  our  town  who  do  not  hope 
so,”  said  Mamie. 

“You  mean  McMaster  and  his  crowd,  Mamie?” 

“Yes,  and  there’s  an  addition  to  it,  to-day — a  great  big, 
ugly  fellow,  ’most  as  big  as  Seabright’s  new  center  rush.” 

Ben  glanced  around  and  located  the  McMaster  crowd. 
As  he  had  anticipated,  Burr  Cogswell  was  with  them. 

The  ten  minutes  had  almost  elapsed,  now,  and  Ben  re¬ 
turned  to  the  field  and  after  a  few  instructions  to  his  men 
regarding  a  play  which  he  was  going  to  make  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself,  Ben  lined  them  up,  ready  for  play. 

Clinkett  lined  his  men  up,  and  at  the  word  the  last  half 
of  the  game  opened  up  fast  and  furious.  First  one  side 
had  the  ball,  then  the  other.  One  side  would  make  a  slight 
gain  and  then  the  other  side  would  secure  the  ball  and  win 
the  lost  ground  back. 

Backward  and  forward,  up  and  down  the  field  rushed  the 
men  of  first  one,  then  the  other  eleven,  and  then  as  the  min¬ 
utes  rolled  away  without  either  side  having  scored,  the 
people  began  to  think  the  game  would  end  thus. 

Ben  Bright  was  determined  it  should  not,  however,  and 
he  was  watching  like  a  hawk  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
play  that  would  enable  his  side  to  score  and  win. 

At  last  the  opportunity  came.  Ben  Bright  had  posted 
the  boys  beforehand,  and  at  a  signal  from  Dick  Spalding, 
Tom  True,  Zack  Sparks  and  Ralph  Peters  seized  Sea- 
bright’s  giant  center  rush,  and  lifting  him  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  held  him  there,  squirming  and  powerless. 
Pinky  Sweet  had  secured  the  ball,  and  now  made  a  short 
run  backward,  as  if  to  get  room  for  a  drop  kick.  Seeing 
this,  the  members  of  Seabright’s  rush-line  started  to  run 
around'  the  four  youths  holding  their  center  rush  to  block 
Pinky’s  attempt;  but  just  as  they  were  even  with  the  four. 
Pinky  made  a  quick  rush  forward,  darted  under  the  form 
of  the  opposing  center  rush,  raced  twenty  yards  in  without 
being  successfully  tackled,  and  made  a  beautiful  punt 
wtiilo  mrininrr  n\  full  sneed  and  sent  the  hall  over  and  ten 
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Then  a  roar  went  up  from  the  two  thousand  Bronxton 
throats  beside  which  Niagara  s  roar  would  have  sounded 
pale  and  insignificant !  Such  cheering  and  yelling,  such 
wild  dancing  on  the  seats  by  excited  spectators  had  never 
before  been  heard  or  seen  on  those  grounds.  The  people 
were  insane  with  excitement  and  delight. 

And  during  all  the  tumult  the  game  went  on  fast  and 
furious,  for  ten  minutes  of  play  yet  remained,  and  the 
Seabrights  worked  like  demons  to  tie  the  score,  while  Ray¬ 
mond  worked  just  as  hard  to  prevent  it — with  success,  too, 
for  when  the  time  expired  and  the  half  and  game  ended 
the  Seabrights  had  not  scored. 

Ben  Bright’s  team  had  won  the  third  game  of  the  series 
by  the  score  of  6  to  0,  which  placed  it  in  the  lead  for  the 
championship,  as  it  had  now  won  two  games,  while  Sea- 
bright  had  won  only  one. 

The  Bronxton  people  were  happy,  and  went  home  in  the 
best  of  spirits. 

“Our  eleven  will  win  the  championship !”  they  declared 
one  to  the  other. 

But  among  them  all,  none  were  so  happy  as  Dorothy 
Dare  and  Mamie  Blair. 

“Oh,  Ben  !  We  have  won,  haven’t  we !  Oh,  I’m  so  glad !” 
cried  Dorothy,  when  Ben  and  Tom  had  changed  clothes 
and  returned  to  the  grand  stand. 

“Yes,  we  have  won,  little  chum !”  smiled  Ben. 

“And  I  am  glad,  too,  Ben !”  said  Mamie.  And  then  she 
burst  into  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter. 

“What  ails  you,  Mamie?”  asked  Dorothy,  in  surprise. 
“What  are  you  laughing  at?” 

<rWhy  the  look  the  faces  of  McMaster  and  his  crowd  bore 
when  Pinky  Sweet  kicked  goal !” 

Ben  smiled. 

“Did  they  look  happy  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  as  happy  as  the  criminal  who  has  just  heard  his 
death  warrant  read!  You  should  have  seen  them,  Ben. 

McMaster  turned  green  and  yellow  by  turns.  He  looked 
as  if  he  were  going  to  faint !” 

“I  guess  he  was  disappointed.” 

“Disappointed  is  no  name  for  it.  He  was  paralyzed  with 
horror !” 

“T  noticed  him,”  said  Dorothy.  “He  looked  as  if  he 
hadn’t  a  friend  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  he  hasn’t  many,”  said  Tom  True,  grimly. 

“Tt  was  the  sickest  looking  crowd  T  ever  saw,”  declared 
Mamie,  “and  it  did  me  lots  of  good,  for  they  had  been 
making  so  many  remarks  derogatory  to  von  and  your  team 
that  T  was  very  angry.  T  enjoyed  their  take  down  hugely.” 

“1  am  afraid  you  are  of  a  revengeful  disposition.  Ma¬ 
mie,”  said  Dorothy,  smiling.  “Really,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
quit  lovinrr  you  if  you  continue  to  show  me  the  cruel  side 


“Then  she’ll  get  some  nice  young  fellow  to  love  her  in 
your  place,  Dorothy,  and  give  you  the  laugh  for  your 
pains,1'  said  Ben,  smiling.  “You  are  powerless  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.”  $r 

“That’s  right!  I’ll  make  a  dead  set  at  Ben,  here,  a^.d 
see  if  I  can’t  get  your  chum  away  from  you,  so  there?” 
threatened  Mamie,  with  mock  seriousness. 

“Oh,  dear !  I  shall  have  to  continue  to  love  you,  even 
though  you  are  a  cruel-hearted  creature !”  laughed  Dor¬ 
othy.  “Self  defense  is  the  first  law  of  nature !” 

Talking  and  laughing,  the  four  young  people  made  their 
way  to  the ,  carriage,  and  were  soon  riding  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  Bronxton.  ✓ 

“We  have  won  two  games  to  Seabright’s  one,  now, 
haven’t  we,  Ben?”  asked  Dorothy. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “We  are  in  the  lead  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship.” 

“And  do  you  think  we  shall  win  it?” 

“Do  I  think  so  ?  Why,  of  course  I  do !  We’ll  win  it, 
without  a  doubt.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Tom?” 

“I  do,  now,”  Tom  replied.  “Before  to-day’s  game  I  was 
dubious,  now  I  am  confident  we  shall  win  it.  We  have  tfze 
best  team.” 

“Of  course  we  have !  Why,  every  one  of  our  boys  is  a^tar, 
but  they  play  together  as  one  man,  just  the  same.” 

“Oh,  your  team  played  magnificently  to-day,  Ben!”  de¬ 
clared  Dorothy. 

“Indeed  it  did !”  coincided  Mamie.  “I  don’t  think  a  sin¬ 
gle  misplay  was  made.” 

“No,  not  a  one,”  assented  Ben.  “The  game  was  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  errors  on  the  part  of  both  teams.” 

“So  it  was,”  said  Tom. 

“That  new  center  rush  did  not  turn  out  to  be  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  fellow,  after  all,  did  he?”  remarked  Ben. 

“No,  but  he  would  have  done  a  lot  of  damage  if  you 
hadn’t  took  the  life  out  of  him  at  first,”  said  Tom.  "“You  / 
downed  him  beautifully,  Ben  !”  1 

“Oh,  you  or  Spalding  could  have  stopped  him,  I  think,” 
said  Ben.  j  f 

“We  did  after  you  had  broken  his  spirit,  but  we  could 
not  have  done  it  in  the  first  place.” 

“Well,”  said  Ben.  with  an  air  of -determination.  “I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to- win  the  next  game  and  the  champion¬ 
ship,  and  I  want  everybody  to  play  their  very  best,  next  j 
Saturday — you  and  Mamie,  too,  Dorothy,  as  well  as  the  l| 
rest. 

“Oh.  you  may  depend  upon  us,  Ben!”  smiled  Dorothy! 

THE  END.  *  j 

The  next  number  (CO  of  the  “Three  Churns”  will  con- 1 
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Ail  Interesting  Weekly  lor  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 

seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 

' 

jp.  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
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READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 
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1  Fred  Fearnot;  pr,  Schooldays  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  FredFearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or.  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

Ap  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter* 
feiters.  • 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 
Y  Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot's  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 
2L  Fred  Fearnot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

!  22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Camp;  or.  Hunting  For  Big  Game. 

\\  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

2s  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

Z'  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 
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